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CHAPTER XXV. 

In view of this important reserva- 
tion, the arrangements made and sanc- 
tioned by Duke and Duchess, and 
feebly but faithfully supported by 
Miss Jean—who had become fully 
sensible of the value to herself of 
Kirsteen’s services, yet could not but 
back up the higher authorities—did 
not come to very much. Passive re- 
sistance is a great power, and even 
when a child says “I will not,” it is 
policy on the part of his superiors to 
be quite sure of their power either to 
convince or coerce before entering 
upon any controversy. Kirsteen stood 
quite firm. 

“No, my Lord Duke, I cannot go 
home,” she said, with a curtsey so 
respectful that his Grace could only 
take refuge in the recollection that 
she was not his clanswoman. 

“If ye had been of my name I 
would not have taken a denial,” he 
said, 

“* And she would have been of your 
name if she had married Glendochart,” 
cried the Duchess exasperated. 

But Kirsteen stood firm. She would 
hear of no postchaise. She did not 
repeat what had been wrung out of 
her in the first assault that her father 
would never again receive into his 
house the fugitive who had escaped 
from it. Kirsteen had been very well 
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aware of this fact, however, from the 
beginning, and in her soul it supported 
her, like a rock to which she had set 
her back. Her own heart might fail. 
It did fail often when she thought of 
her mother. Sometimes she would 
start up in the night with a wailing 
ery for Kirsteen ringing in her ears ; 
and at these moments it would seem 
to her that to set out at once with no 
easements of a postchaise, but on foot 
like a pilgrim, guilty of treason to the 
first love of life, was the only thing 
for her to do. But these compunctions 
of affection died away before the recol- 
lection of her father’s lowering face 
and the fire in his fierce eyes, She 
had known it when she stole forth in 
the dark that miserable morning, 
escaping from all the limitations of 
her youthful life. Had there been 
more time to think, had there not been 
the terror upon her of his summary 
and unhesitating tyranny, some other 
way might have been found. But 
having once taken such a step Kirs- 
teen knew that no way remained of 
going back. Like Anne she would be 
already swept out of the record of the 
family. No one would be permitted 
to name her name. And even her 
mother who wanted her most would 
weep, and acquiesce, and find comfort 
in an additional plaint. Kirsteen 
was profoundly acquainted with that 
prosaic course of common life which 
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closes over all events in such a family 
as her own. It would be like a stone 
in the water with ever widening, ever 
fainter circles ; and then the surface 
would become smooth again. It had 
been so in the case of Anne. She 
remembered well enough the awed and 
desolate sensation of the moment, the 
story about the candle dying in the 
socket, and the cold wind blowing 
through the house from the open door ; 
and then a little blank of vacancy, 
and terror of the forbidden name 
which would come to their lips 
unawares; and then,—forgetfulness. 
Kirsteen knew that the same process 
would take place in her own case ; the 
father’s ban—forbidding that she 
should be called a child of his or her 
name mentioned in his house, and the 
mother’s sob, but consent. No romantic 
superstitions about a father’s curse 
were in Kirsteen’s mind. It roused 
her only to self-assertion, to something 
of a kindred pride and wrath, and 
resistance ; nor did the thought of her 
mother’s acquiescence in the sentence 
wound her. Poor mother! The girl 
was glad to think that there would 
be no secret struggle in the ailing 
woman’s soul, but only a few tears 
and all over. Kirsteen had the steady- 
ing force of experience to subdue all 
exaggerated feelings in her own bosom. 
She knew exactly how it would be. 
But she knew at the same time that 
the sentence she had herself called 
forth was fixed and would not be 
changed. 

And to speak the truth Kirsteen 
felt the activity and occupations of 
the new life to be much more con- 
genial to her own energetic and capa- 
ble spirit than the dull quiet of the 
old, in which there was no outlet. 
That she should be seized with a 
yearning now and then for the sound 
of the lirn, for the silence of the hills, 
for the wholesome smell of the peats 
in the clear blue Highland air, was as 
natural as that she should hear that 
wail for Kirsteen in the midst of her 
dreams. These longings gradually 
built up in her mind an ideal picture 


of the beauty and perfection of nature 
as embodied in her own glen, such as 
is a stay and refreshment to many a 
heart in the midst of alien life—to 
many a heart which perhaps in pre- 
sence of that glen not idealised would 
be unconscious of any beauty in 
nature. The glen, and her mother, and 
little Jeanie—the time would come 
when she would shower secret gifts 
and comforts upon all—when they 
should find out what Kirsteen was by 
the good things that would come from 
her—the things soft, and lovely, and 
comforting, and sweet, which Marg’ret 
would convey and the father never 
find out. Go back! Oh, no; she 
would not if she could go back, and 
she could not if she would. So what 
did it matter what Duke or Duchess 
might say? The postchaise remained 
unordered : the girl curtseyed to his 
Grace and her Grace, and stood firm. 
And by and by that power came in 
which is of such force in all human 
things. Duchess and Duke, and Miss 
Jean, and even Kirsteen herself, car- 
ried on by the tide of daily life with 
its ever new occurrences—forgot ; and 
the little world about settled down 
calmly as if the present state of affairs 
was that which had always been. 
Some time, however, after these 
events a significant incident occurred 
in the history of Miss Jean Brown’s 
mantua-making establishment. <A car- 
riage, unknown as yet with liveries 
and devices which never had appeared 
before, appeared in Chapel Street and 
set down a little party of ladies at 
Miss Jean’s door. She advanced to 
meet them,as was her wont, to the door 
of the show-room, with a curtsey which 
would have done no discredit to a 
queen’s drawing-room. But the ladies 
made a pause, and whispered together, 
and then the eldest said—‘‘ Oh, it is 
Miss Douglas we want. We wish to 
give our orders to Miss Douglas. We 
have never been here before. And 
it is Miss Douglas we want to see.” 
Miss Jean, surprised, indicated Kirs- 
teen, who happened to be in the room, 
with a wave of her hand, and with- 
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drew a little in dignified watchfulness 
not without a shade of offence. 

‘“Oh, Miss Douglas!” cried the 
elder lady, while the others fluttered 


- round, enclosing Kirsteen in the circle. 


“ We wish to have some things made, 
my daughters and I. And. we were 
so anxious to see you. We know 
all your romantic story. And though, 
as the Duchess says, it may not be 
a very good example, yet we felt we 
must come at once and patronise you. 
It is so disinterested of you—and so 
romantic.” 

“So interesting—like a story out of 
a novel,” 

“So dramatic! It might go on the 
stage.” 

Kirsteen stood and listened with a 
surprised face and an angry heart 
while these exclamations fluttered 
round. Four ladies all rustling in 
silks and laces—no doubt likely to be 
excellent customers and therefore not 
to be too much discouraged, but each 
more exasperating than the other. 
Dramatic! On the stage! Kirsteen 
had been brought up to believe that 
the stage was a sort of vestibule of a 
region which the Scotch ministers of 
her period had no hesitation in naming. 
All the blood of the Douglases rushed 
to her cheeks. 

“T think your ladyships must be 
deceived,” she said; “we have no 
romantic stories nor stage plays here.” 

“Oh, you must not think you can 
escape, you interesting creature! For 
it was your friend Lady Charlotte, the 
great beauty, who told us all about it ; 
and we all vowed that henceforward 
nobody should dress us but you.” 

“ Lady Chatty is my friend indeed,” 
said Kirsteen, ‘and she is a bonny 
creature ; but what a friend may know 
is nothing to the world. And I am 
not the mistress here to undertake 
your work. Perhaps, Miss Jean, you 
will tell the ladies whether you can 
receive their orders or not. They are 
recommended, it would seem,” she added 
addressing her somewhat mortified and 
indignant principal over the heads of 
the new-comers, “‘ by Lady Chatty, who 
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is just full of fancies. And the work- 
room is very full. But you will know 
best yourself what you can do.” 

With this Kirsteen withdrew into 
the further part of the room occupying 
herself again with the box of flowers 
which had already played its part in 
the beginning of her new life; and 
Miss Jean advanced into the middle of 
the scene. It had never before occurred 
to that good woman to treat a new 
customer arriving in a coroneted 
carriage with liveries which lighted up 
the street with indifference. But she 
was much mortified and affronted, and 
readily took up the cue. 

“We are very busy, madam, as this 
young lady says. I cannot tell whether 
we can take the advantage of your 
ladyship’s favours. We have gowns 
making for the Queen’s Ball more than 
I remember for years. There is the 
Duchess herself, and Lady A., and 
Lady B., and the Marchioness, and 
Miss L., the Maid of Honour, and I 
cannot tell how many more—all old 
patronesses of mine,” said Miss Jean 
with a slight curtsey that emphasised 
her pause. 

“ But oh, mamma, we can’t be sent 
away! for I vowed to Lord John I 
would have a gown,” cried one of the 
young ladies, “from” she glanced at 
Kirsteen with a little alarm, then 
added in alow voice with a little laugh, 
“la belle couturiére.” 

“My name is Brown, madam, and 
not Bell—ye have perhaps made a 
mistake,” said Miss Jean, grimly 
holding her ground. 

This the young ladies received with 
much laughter and fluttering among 
themselves, as an excellent joke ; 
while their mother, half indignant, half 
disappointed, eyed Miss Jean as if she 
would have liked to annihilate with a 
glance the presumptuous seamstress, 
But the refusal itself was such a new 
and startling effect, and the list of 
fashionable names was so overwhelming 
that any humiliation seemed better 
than failure. And Miss Jean after a 
while allowed herself to be mollified. 
Kirsteen on her part left the room, 
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with a little offended pride mingled 
with some mischievous enjoyment. 
“ They shall come to me with petitions 
not with orders,’ she said to herself, 
“before all’s done.” 

Miss Jean kept a grave face for the 
rest of the day. She had ended by 
accepting with apparent reluctance 
and doubts as to the possibility of 
executing it, a large commission, and 
entering very readily into her new ré/e 
had received the enthusiastic thanks of 
her new customers for her compliance 
with their request. Miss Jean had 
humour enough to be highly tickled 
by this turning of the tables, as well 
as practical good sense to see the 
enormous advantage to herself of 
assuming such a position should shg be 
strong enough to do it. But at the 
same time it opened up grave questions 
which completely occupied her mind. 
Her business had grown into an im- 
portant one through the best and 
simplest agency, by means of good 
work and punctuality and the other 
virtues that specially belong to honest 
trade, and rarely fail of success in the 
long run. She had that mingling of 
aristocratic predilections and demo- 
cratic impulses which belongs to her 
race. An old family which was poor, 
a gentle lady of what she called real 
nobility, were always served with her 
best, and with a delicacy about pay- 
ment for which nobody gave the old 
Scotswoman credit—but a haughty 
speech would fire her blood and change 
her aspect even from the most admired 
and genuine gentility—and a new 
peeress, much more a city lady, were 
subjects for lofty politeness and veiled 
disdain and princely bills. Kirsteen’s 
suggestion had therefore fallen into 
prepared soil. The pride of Marg’ret’s 
sister, though she had begun her life as 
a lady’s maid, was scarcely less than 
that of Marg’ret’s young mistress who 
had the blood of all the Douglases in 
her veins. And Miss Jean’s keen 
practical faculty was sharpened by 
much experience and in her limited 
way by gieat knowledge of the world. 
She had now a problem before her of 
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more importance than how best to 
make a skirt fall or a bodice fit, 
which had been till now the chief 
problems with which she had troubled 
herself. 

She carried a grave countenance and 
many thoughts with her during the 
remainder of the day. Kirsteen, who 
noted this serious aspect with some 
alarm, made out to herself a little 
theory, to the effect that Miss Jean had 
taken serious offeuce and would not 
suffer the presence of an interloper 
who drew away the attention of her 
customers from herself—yet she did 
not fully adopt this either, in con- 
sideration of the great generosity 
towards her and unfailing kindness of 
Miss Jean. But the evening broughta 
certain suppressed excitement to both. 
It was a quiet house when all was over 
in the establishment,—the workrooms 
closed and dark, the workwomen all 
dispersed to their homes or asleep in 
their garrets,—in which the mistress 
of the household and her young guest 
were alone. They still occupied this 
relation to each other, Miss Jean 
treating Kirsteen with great ceremony 
as an honoured stranger, notwith- 
standing that her distinguished visitor 
was so condescending as to take part 
in the conduct of her work. When 
supper was over Miss Jean drew her 
chair towards the window which was 
open, for the spring by this time was 
advanced and nearly bursting into 
summer. The window admitted 
nothing more sweet than the faint 
and smoky lamplight of the streets 
into the room, to mingle with that of 
the candles ; and though Chapel Street 
was always quiet, there were vague 
sounds from more distant streets, 
rolling of coaches and cries of the 
linkboys, which were scarcely musical. 
Nevertheless Miss Jean was able to 
say that the evening air coming in 
was sweet. 

* And that reminds me, Miss Kirs- 
teen,” she said, “that ye have been 
quite a long time in London, three 
months and more. And how do you 


like what you have seen?” 


























“T like it very well,” said Kirsteen. 
“Tt is not like the Hielands ; there is 
no comparison to be made. But for a 
town it is a very good town—better 
than Glasgow which is the only other 
town I ever saw.” 

“Glasgow!” said Miss Jean with 
disdain. ‘ Glasgow has no more right 
to be named with London than the 
big lamp at Hyde Park Corner, which 
burns just tons of oil, with the little 
cruse in my kitchen. It’s one of the 
points on which the Scots are just 
very foolish. They will bring for- 
ward Edinburgh, or that drookit hole 
of a Glasgow, as if they were fit to 
be compared with the real metropolis. 
In some ways the Scots, our country- 
folks, have more sense than all the rest 
of the world, but in others they’re 
just ridiculous. I hope I’ve sense 
enough to see both sides, their virtues 
and their faults,” 

Kirsteen did not see how she was 
involved in this tirade, and conse- 
quently made no reply. 

“ But that’s not what I was going 
to say, Miss Kirsteen. You have seen 
all about us now, both the house and 
the work and the place. And ye 
seem to have made up your mind that 
whatever is said to you, whether by the 
Duchess or the Duke or myself, ye will 
not be persuaded to go home.” 

Kirsteen, still very dubious as to 
the probable issue of these remarks, 
looked in Miss Jean’s face with a 
smile and shook her head. 

“ Well, I will not say but what I 
think you very well able to manage 
your own affairs. Miss Kirsteen, that 
was a very clever thing ye did to- 
day.” 

“What was the clever thing?” 
asked Kirsteen surprised. 

* Just to turn those leddies over in 
that prideful way to me, as if they 
were not good enough to trouble our 
heads about. My word,” cried Miss 
Jean with a laugh, “ but ye made them 
dight their eyne, if ye will excuse a 
vulgar phrase. I’m thinking yon’s the 
way to deal with newcomers,” she 
said after a little pause. 
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“ Well,” said Kirsteen, “there is 
nobody so good as you, so far as I can 
hear, in all London. And it’s a favour 
ye do them, to keep on and take all 
the trouble when ye have no need for 
it.” 

“T would not just say that—that 
I’ve no need—though I have put some- 
thing by. And I would not say either 
that there was nobody so good. I’ve 
been good enough in my day, but I’m 
getting old—or at least older,” said 
Miss Jean. 

“We're all older to-day than we 
were yesterday,” said Kirsteen cheer- 
fully. 

“ Ay, but in my case it’s more than 
that. I could never have struck out 
yon invention of yours for Lady 
Chatty with the silver gauze—though 
I saw it was just most beautiful when 
ye did it. And what’s more, I could 
never have gotten the better of those 
leddies like you—I see it all, nobody 
clearer. Ye're just a gentlewoman 
ye see, Miss Kirsteen, and that’s above 
& common person, whatever anybody 
may say.” 

“So far as I can see it makes very 
little difference,” said Kirsteen, con- 
tradicting however the assurance in 
her own heart. 

“It makes a great deal of difference ; 
it gives a freedom in treating them 
that I cannot help feeling are my 
superiors. Well; this is just what I 
have to propose. Ye will not go home 
whatever anybody may say. And ye 
will not mairry, though I hear he’s 
just a very nice gentleman. And ye 
will get cleverer and cleverer every 
day as ye get more knowledge of the 
world, It’s just this, Miss Kirsteen ; 
that you and me, we should enter into 
partnership and carry on the business 
together. And I think,” said Miss 
Jean with modest confidence and a 
triumphant light in her eyes, “ that 
between us we could just face the 
world.” 

“Into partnership!” cried Kirsteen 
in astonishment. 

“Say nothing hastily, my dear— 
just go to your bed upon it. And we 
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will not compromise an honoured name. 
We'll say Miss Brown and Miss Kirs- 
teen—the English, who are very slow 
at the uptake, will think it’s your 
family name, and that will compromise 
nobody,” Miss Jean said. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


Ir is difficult to calculate the exact 
moment at which it shall be found 
out by the members of a family that 
one of them has disappeared and gone 
away. It is easy to account for tem- 
porary absence: to think that the 
missing one has walked out too far, 
has been detained by some visit, has 
somehow been withdrawn unexpectedly 
and not by any will of his, from home. 
Kirsteen did not appear at breakfast ; 
there were a few questions, “ Where 
is Kirsteen?” “She will be with my 
mother.” Her mother on the other 
hand was asking Jeanie, who had taken 
up her breakfast, ‘“‘ Where is Kirs- 
teen?” “She is gone out for a walk 
—or something,” said Jeanie. It was 
not till after the second meal, at which 
there was no sign of her, that anything 
like alarm wag excited. “Where is 
Kirsteen?” her father cried in what 
the children called his Bull of Bashan’s 
voice. “IJ am not my sister’s keeper 
—-no doubt she’s just away on one of 
her rovings,” said Mary, whose mind 
however by this time was full of 
curiosity. She had been early struck 
by the complete disappearance of Kirs- 
teen and every trace of her from about 
the place. Neither in the glen, nor 
by the linn, nor in the garden, was 
there any sign of her, no evidence that 
she had passed by either in parlour 
or in kitchen. She had not been in 
her mother’s room, Mrs. Douglas had 
already asked for more than a dozen 
times where was Kirsteen !—requiring 
her for a hundred things. It was only, 
however, when she found Marg’ret 
anxiously attempting to do Kirsteen’s 
special business, to pick up the lost 
stitches in Mrs. Douglas's knitting, 
to arrange her pillows and help her 
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to move, that a real suspicion darted 
through Mary’s mind. Could Kirs- 
teen have gone away? And could 
Marg’ret know of it? On being inter- 
rogated the boys and Jeanie declared 
that neither on the way to school nor 
at the merchant’s, which they had 
passed on their return home, had any 
trace of her been seen. And Mary 
thought that Marg’ret’s eyes were 
heavy, that she looked like a person 
who had been up all night, or who 
had been crying a great deal, and 
observed, which was more extraordin- 
ary still, that she alone showed no 
curiosity about Kirsteen. Had all 
been natural it was sbe who would 
have been most easily alarmed. This 
acute observation helped Mary to the 
full truth, or at least to as much of 
it as it was possible to find out. 
“ Where’s Kirsteen?” she said sud- 
denly in Marg’ret’s ear, coming down 
upon her unawares, after she had left 
Mrs. Douglas’s room. 

Marg’ret was drying her eyes with 
her apron, and the sound of a sob, 
which she had not time to restrain, 
breathed into the air as Mary came 
upon her. “Oh, what a start ye gave 
me!” she answered, as soon as she 
could recover her voice. 

“Where is Kirsteen?”’ said Mary 
again. “ You cannot conceal it from 
me—where is she, and what have ye 
done with her? I will not tell upon 
you if you will explain it to me.” 

“ Kirsteen—what is all this stir 
about Kirsteen? She will just have 
gane up the hill or down the linn, or 
maybe she'll have gone te see her old 
auntie at the toun.” Here Marg’ret 
betrayed herself by a heave of her 
solid shoulders that showed she was 
weeping, though she attempted with 
a broken laugh to conceal the fact. 
“It’s no so many—diversions—the 
poor thing has.” 

“You know where she is, Marg’ret 
—and ye’ve helped her to get away.” 

“Me!” cried Marg’ret, with con- 
vulsive indignation ; then she made a 
great effort to recover herself. “ How 
should I ken where she is? Yes, I do 


























that! she’s on her way home no doubt 
over the hillside—or down the loch 
coming back.” 

“ You'll perhaps tell me then what 
you're greetin’ for?” 

“TI have plenty of things to make 
me greet,” Marg’ret said ; then after 
a pause—‘“ Who said I was greetin’? 
I just canna be fashed with endless 
questions, and the haill family rantin’ 
and ravin’, Ye can go and find your 
sister for yourself.” 

* And so I will—or at least I'll 
satisfy myself,” said Mary with a 
determination which, though mild and 
quiet, was not less assured than the 
bold resolutions of Kirsteen. She went 
softly up stairs and proceeded to visit 
her sister’s room, where her keen per- 
ceptions soon showed her a certain 
amount of disarray. “She cannot 
have two gowns on her back, both the 
blue and the brown,” said Mary to 
herself. “She would never put on 
her spencer and bonnet to go out on 
the hillside. She would not have 
taken that little box with her that 
she keeps her treasures in and that 
aye stands by her bedside, had she 
only gone to see Auntie Eelen. She’s 
just gone away—and there is an end 
of it.” Mary stood reflecting for some 
time after she came to this decision. 
It did not distress her for the moment, 
but lit a spark of invention, a keener 
light than usual in her mild brown 
eyes that never had been full of light 
like Kirsteen’s. After a few minutes 
of consideration, she went to her own 
room and dressed herself carefully to 
go out—carefully but not too well, 
not with the spencer, the Sunday gar- 
ment, which Kirsteen had taken. 
Mary put on an old cloth pelisse, and 
a brown bonnet which was not her 
best. “Iam not going on a journey, 
I will only be about the doors,” she 
said to herself. 

Marg’ret was standing outside when 
she came down stairs, with a look of 
anxiety on her face, which changed 
into subdued derision when Mary ap- 
peared. “ Ye'll be going after her?” 
she said. “ Well I wish ye may find 
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her ; but if she’s gane, as ye think, 
she’ll have gotten a long start.” 

“I’m going—to put some things 
right,” said Mary enigmatically. The 
consciousness that Marg’ret stood 
and watched as she went along the 
road quickened her senses, and con- 
firmed her in her conviction. It was 
afternoon, and the wintry sun was 
shining red through a haze of frost 
out of the western sky. It dazzled 
her with its long level lines of light 
as she walked down the road. There 
would be a moon that night, so that 
the visitor who was expected at Drum- 
carro would have light enough to ride 
home by, however late he might be ; 
yet he was a little late, and Mary was 
anxious to meet him at some distance 
from the house. She walked very 
quickly for about half a mile towards 
the hamlet, in which the merchant's 
shop stood surrounded by three or four 
cottages. And then she perceived in 
the distance riding over the little 
bridge which crossed the stream, the 
red light catching the metal buttons 
of his riding-coat and the silver top 
of his whip, the trim figure of Glen- 
dochart coming towards her. At such 
a distance his grey hair and the lines 
of his face were of course quite in- 
visible, and he rode like a young man, 
with all the advantages of good horse- 
manship and a fine horse to set off 
his well-formed figure. Mary slack- 
ened her pace at once. She looked at 
him with a little sigh. What a happy 
windfall would that be to one, which 
to another was a hardship and mis- 
fortune! She herself would not have 
objected at all to Glendochart’s age. 
She would have liked him the better 
for it, as likely to make a more 
complaisant husband. However, it was 
not to her that he had come wooing, 
but to Kirsteen, with whom he had no 
chance, so troublesome and contrary 
were the decisions of fate. 

Mary gave a sigh to this thought, 
and turned over in her mind rapidly 
the purpose with which she had come 
out and what she was to say. She 
decided that even if Kirsteen came 









back, which was not probable, she 
could do no harm by warning Glen- 
dochart. It would save him a refusal 
at least, it would let him know the 
real state of affairs. She walked more 
and more slowly as the horseman ad- 
vanced. There was a corner of the 
road where a projecting rock formed 
a sort of angle, shutting out a little 
the noise of the brawling burn and 
making a natural halting-place. She 
contrived that she should meet the 
wayfarer here. Glendochart perceived 
her as he came along before they 
actually met. She appeared just 
beyond the corner, recognised him, 
paused a little, and then waving her 
hand to him turned back. Nothing 
could be more evident than that she 
had something to say. When he had 
reached the corner he found her stand- 
ing, modest and quiet, within the 
shadow of the rock. 

“T hope nothing’s wrong, Miss Mary, 
at the house?” he said hurriedly. 

“Well,” she said, “that is as may 
be. I have perhaps done a bold thing, 
but I was wanting a word with ye, 
Glendochart, before you go on.” 

“What is the matter?” he cried 
with alarm, He was evidently very un- 
willing to be detained. ‘ Your father 
is expecting me, Miss Mary,” he said, 
“and I hope your sister x 

“Tt is just about Kirsteen, Glendo- 
chart, that I wish to speak to you.”’ 

“What is it?” hesaid. “Ts she ill 
—has anything happened ¢” 

“There has just this happened,” 
said Mary. ‘I would not let ye have 
a trouble or a shock that I could spare 
you—Kirsteen has left her home.” 

“Left her home!” His ruddy 
colour disappeared in a moment; he 
threw himself cff his horse. “ What 
do you mean? I do not understand 
you!” he cried. 

* Glendochart,”’ said Mary seriously, 
‘nobody has told me; but I don’t 
think you were meaning to make any 
secret of it, that it was after Kirsteen 
you were coming to our house.” 

The elderly lover coloured a little. 
‘I would not hide it from you that 
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that was my intention. It was her,” 
he said with a little apologetic wave 
of his hand, “that I saw first of the 
family, and upon her I fixed my 
fancy ; not that all the daughters of 
Drumearro were not worthy of every 
admiration.” 

“Oh, Glendochart, ye need not apolo- 
gise. Fancy is free, as is well known. I 
saw it well from the first, for a sister’s 
eyne are quick to observe; but, if ye 
will believe me, the one that never 
noticed was just Kirsteen herself.” 

“Not possible!” said the wooer, with 
this time a little flush of offence. 

“ But it is just very possible—her 
mind was not set on anything of 
the kind. And it was her opinion 
that just friendship and kindness—for 
all the family - 

“Did she bid ye tell me this?” 

“No, no—she said nothing, poor 
thing. If she had but spoken either 
to me, that could have explained for 
her, or to you that would never have 
forced her-——” 

“Forced her!” cried the old beau, 
who had always prided himself upon 
the fact that his was neither the form 
nor the eye 
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“Well, I know that!” said Mary 
with fervour ; “and there are few that 
would have needed any fleeching, if I 
may say so. But I reckon that she 
just heard it from my father, very 
suddenly. My father is a dour man, 
Glendochart. Whatever ye may have 
to say he will never hear ye speak. 
He will listen to the boys—whiles— 
but to us never. Just you must do 
this, or you must do that, and not a 
word more.” 

“Drumearro,” said Glendochart, 
now full of passion, ‘has done me a 
cruel wrong in putting my suit before 
any lady in such a way. Your sister 
was free to have taken it or left it, 
Miss Mary. Me press a proposition 


that was not acceptable !—not for all 
the world!” 

“T am well aware of that,” said 
Mary with feeling ; “ but my father is 





















a dour man, and he would say, ‘ Not 
a word! just take the offer and be 
thankful.’ And indeed,” said Mary 
ditlidently, “in most cases there would 
be little difficulty, but Kirsteen is one 
that is very much set upon her own 
way.” 

“She had but to say so,” cried the 
offended suitor ; “I promise she would 
have had no more trouble with me!” 

“Oh, Glendochart, do not be angry 
—I am just sure that he would not 
let her say a word. She has not been 
like herself this week past. It has 
just been on her mind night and day. 
And at last she has taken a despair, 
seeing no way of getting out of it— 
and she has gone away.” 

“T am not in the habit,’’ said Glen- 
dochart, “ of finding myself a bugbear. 
I would seem to cut a pretty figure in 
all this—a sort of old Robin Gray,” 


he said with a furious laugh, “1 am 
sure I am obliged to you all! ‘ With 


tears in his e’e, said Jenny, for their 
sake will ye marry me?’ I beg to say, 
Miss Mary, that this was not my atti- 
tude at all.” 

* Do you need to say that to me, 
Glendochart!’’ said Mary reproach- 
fully. “Oh, no! nor even to poor 
Kirsteen either, who would have been 
fain to hear every word ye had to 
say—for she was very fond of ye, 
Glendochart.”’ 

“Tt is a strange way of showing it,” 
he said, but he was mollified in spite 
of himself. 

“As weall were. It will bea great 
heartbreak and a great downfall if ye 
come no more to the house because of 
Kirsteen. But she would have been 
fain, fain to hear whatever ye had to 
say, if it had not been——’”’ 

“What hindered her, then?” he 
said. 

“It’s no for me to betray her 
secrets,” said Mary, “and indeed she 
never told them to me, for she was 
not one that opened her heart. But 
there is little that can be hidden from 
a sister’s eye. And it was just this— 
there was one before ye, Glendochart. 
If she had seen you first I am very 
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sure she would never have thought of 
him-—for to my mind there’s no more 
comparison but, poor thing, she 
had given her word. Take what you 
offered her and be mansworn to the 
other lad was all that was before her ; 
and no true to you either, for she 
would never have dared to tell you.” 

Glendochart was still much offended 
and disturbed. He had fastened his 
horse to a tree, and was now pacing 
about the road within the corner of 
the rock with mingled rage and pain. 
But he was moved by the soft voice 
and pleading accents of the very mild 
and pleasing intercessor, whose sug- 
gestion of her own superior taste was 
put in with so much gentle insistence. 
Mary’s eyes, which were cast down 
when he looked at her, but raised with 
much meaning to his face when he did 
not seem to be observing, softened his 
mood in spite of himself. 

“Tf that was the case,” he said, 
“there was perhaps an excuse for her, 
though when she knew it was so she 
should not have encouraged and drawn 
on—another man.” 

It was Mary’s policy to give a very 
charitable representation of Kirsteen’s 
action, and it was also quite congenial 
to her feelings, for she was not spite- 
ful nor malicious, notwithstanding 
that it seemed to be a very sensible 
thing to turn her sister’s failure to her 
own advantage if that could be done. 

“Glendochart,” she said, ‘ there’s 
some things in which gentlemen never 
can understand the heart of a girl. 
She had no thought of encouraging 
and drawing on. That never came 
into her head. She liked you well, 
and she thought no harm in showing 
it.” 





‘“‘ Because,” cried Glendochart, with 
mingled offence and emotion, “ she 
thought I was an old man, and out of 
the question! That is easy to see—” 

“It was not that,” said Mary, softly. 
“She saw that you were kind to all of 
us—every one. Perhaps she may have 
thought that you had—other inten- 
tions. And, ch,” said the gentle girl, 
raising her eyes to his, “it made such 
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a difference to us all! It’s been so 
lightsome and so heartsome, Glen- 
dochart, to see ye always coming. 
There is little diversion at Drumcarro. 
My father is a very dour man, wrapped 
up in the boys, and my mother, she is 
always ailing, poor body ; and we see 
nobody ; and to have you coming just 
like sunshine, with a smile to one and 
a kind word to another, and thinking 
no shame to be pleasant even to me— 
that ye ‘thought nothing of—or little 
Jeanie, that is but a bairn.” 

Glendochart was very much touched. 
He took Mary’s hand in both his. 
“Do not say that I thought nothing 
of you, for that would be far from the 
case ; and how am I to thank you now 
for taking so much thought for me? 
You have just behaved like an angel 
so far as I can see, both to me and to 
her.” 

“Oh, Glendochart, not that! But 
just what I could do in the way of 
kindness,” she said. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

THE result of this interview was 
that Glendochart turned and rode 
home, very full of wrath and disap- 
pointment, yet soothed in his amour 
propre by the kind expedient of the 
angelic girl, who returned to Drum- 
carro very demurely with the con- 
sciousness that her time and exertions 
had not been lost. She had indeed 
decided perhaps too summarily that 
Kirsteen’s disappearance was a per- 
manent one; but as the day crept on, 
and there was no appearance of her 
return, the temporary qualm which 
had come over Mary’s mind dispersed 
again. She had the satisfaction of 
seeing that her father was very much 
disturbed by the non-appearance of 
Glendochart. He came out of his den 
from time to time, and tcok a turn 
round the house and stood out at the 
gate straining his eyes along the road. 
“Is it Kirsteen ye are looking for, 
father?” Mary said. Drumcarro asked 
with a fierce exclamation what he was 
caring about Kirsteen. Let her go to 
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the devil if she liked. What he was 
looking for was quite a different per- 
son. ‘“ But may be,” said Mary, “the 
other person will not be coming if 
Kirsteen is not here.” Her father 
asked fiercely, what she knew about 
it? But he was evidently impressed 
by the remark, for he went up and 
down stairs and out to the side of the 
linn, shouting for Kirsteen in a way 
that filled all the echoes. “ Where is 
Kirsteen all this day, and why cannot 
she come when her father is crying on 
her? He will just bring down the 
house,” Mrs. Douglas had said, putting 
her hands upon her ears. “She might 
maybe have a headache, and be lying 
down upon her bed,” said little Jeanie, 
to whom a similar experience had once 
occurred, and who had felt the im- 
portance it gave her. 

The anxieties of the family were 
soothed by this and other suggestions 
until the early wintry night fell and 
it was discovered that nobody had 
seen her, or knew anything about her. 
Marg’ret in her kitchen had been in an 
intense suppressed state of excitement 
all day, but it had not been discovered 
by any one save the astute Mary that 
she showed no curiosity about Kir- 
steen, and asked no questions. When 
it came to be bedtime the whole house- 
hold was disturbed. The boys had 
gone out over the hill, and towards 
the merchant’s along the road to see 
if any trace could be found of her, 
while Jeanie stood under the birch- 
trees—now denuded of all their yellow 
leaves—outside, looking out through 
the dark with all that sense of deso- 
lation and mystery which is in the 
idea of night to the mind of a child. 
Jeanie stood very quiet, crying to 
herself, but thinking she heard foot- 
steps and all kinds of mysterious 
movements about her, and fully making 
up her mind to see Kirsteen carried 
home, murdered or dead of cold and 
exposure, or something else that was 
equally terrible and hopeless; and 
though she would have been over- 
joyed, yet she would also have been a 
little disappointed had she seen Kir- 





















steen walk in with no harm or injury, 
which was also more or less the frame 
of mind of Jock and Jamie, who fully 
expected to stumble over their sister 
among the withered bracken, or to see 
her lying by the side of the road. 
There was, however, a moment of 
mute despair when they all came back 
and looked at each other for an ex- 
planation of the mystery. Then the 
children burst out crying one after 
the other, the boys resisting the im- 
pulse till nature was too strong for 
them, and producing a louder and 
more abrupt explosion from the fact 
of the attempted restraint. Their 
father stood looking round upon them 
all, his fierce eyes blazing, looking for 
some way of venting the rage that 
was in him. The lass disappeared, 
confound her! And Glendochart draw- 
ing back, the devil flee away with 
him! Drumearro was indeed in evil 
case. When Jock, who was the last 
to give way, burst out without a 
moment’s notice into a violent boo- 
hoo, his father caught him suddenly 
a box on the ear which sent him spin- 
ning across the room. “ Haud your 
confounded tongue, can’t ye—and no 
wake your mother.” ‘“ Eh, my poor 
laddie! Ye need not punish him for 
me, for here I am, and what is the 
matter with everybody?” said the 
weak voice of Mrs. Douglas at the 
door. She had been left alone during 
all this excitement, and her repeated 
calls had brought nobody. So that 
querulous, displeased, and full of com- 
plaining, unable to bear the silence 
and the want of information, the poor 
soul had wrapped herself in the first 
garments she could find, and tottered 
down stairs. She appeared a curious 
mass of red flannel, chintz, and tartan, 
one wrapped over the other. ‘“ What 
is the matter?” ske said, looking 
eagerly round upon the troubled 
family. “Oh, mother,” cried little 
Jeanie weeping, running to her and 
hiding her face and her tears in one 
of these confused wrappings. “ Kirs- 
teen has gone away. She’s run away,” 
said Jeanie, afraid not to be believed 
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—and then the commotion was in- 
creased by a wail from the mother, 
who sank ina state of collapse into 
her large chair, and by the rush of 
Marg’ret from the kitchen, who per- 
ceiving what had happened flew to 
give the necessary help. “Could you 
not all hold your tongues, and let her 
get her night’s rest in peace ?” Marg’ret 
cried. The scene was dismal enough, 
and yet had thus a rude comedy 
mingled with its real pain. Drum- 
carro stalked away when this climax 
of confusion was reached. “Iwas a 
fool ever to mind one of them,’ he 
said. ‘ Ye little whinging deevil, get 
out o’ my way. You're no better than 
a lassie yourself.” 

Mary had done her best to save the 
story from becoming public by warn- 
ing the expectant suitor, who on his 
side had thought himself safely out 
of the ridicule of it by his quick 
withdrawal. But the voices of the 
servants and the children were not to 
be silenced. “Have ye heard the 
news?” suid Duncan the carter at the 
toll-bar. ‘The maister up at the 
house is neither to haud nor to bind. 
Our Kirsteen has ta’en her fit in her 
hand and run away, the Lord kens 
where, for fear he would mairry her 
against her will to auld Glendochart.” 
‘*Eh, do ye ken what's happened?” 
said Marg’ret’s help in the kitchen as 
soon as she could find an excuse to 
run to the merchant's. ‘ Miss Kirs- 
teen, she’s aff to the ends of the 
earth, and the mistress near deed with 
trouble, and Marg’ret raging just like 
a sauvage beast.”” The boys whispered 
it to their mates at school with a cer- 
tain sense of distinction, as of people 
to whom something out of the common 
had happened, and Jeanie, who had 
no one else to communicate the won- 
derful fact to, told the little girl that 
brought the letters, by whom it was 
published far and near. Miss Eelen 
heard it the next morning by means 
of Jock, who rode the pony over 
almost before daylight to inquire if 
his sister had been seen there. “ In- 
deed she might have been too proud 
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to have had the offer of Glendochart,”’ 
the old lady said. “ He should just 
take Mary instead.” “ He will maybe 
think that’s not the same thing,” said 
Mr. Pyper, the minister, who went 
over to the town in his gig soon after 
about some Presbytery business, and 
to hear what people were saying. 
“Well it will be very near the same 
thing,’ Miss Eelen said. 

This was how it had come to the 
ears of the Duke and Duchess and all 
the best society in the county, who 
were immensely entertained, and told 
a hundred stories about the gallant 
wooer whose attempt at courtship had 
been so disastrous. He went away 
himself the next day, sending a letter 
to Drumcarro to say that he had 
heard that his suit was disagreeable 
to the young lady, and that nothing 
could induce him to press it after he 
knew this fact; but that he hoped 
on his return to pay his respects to 
Mrs. Douglas and the young ladies, 
Drumcarro was not to be spoken to 
by any member of his family after 
this happened for several days. Had 
he met with the gallant old gentleman 
who had thus, in his own opinion, 
retired so gracefully, it is to be feared 
the trim Glendochart might have found 
his martial science of but little avail 


against “the auld — slavedriver’s ” 
brutal energy and strength. But 


after a while Mr. Douglas calmed 
down. He flung Kirsteen’s little 
possessions out of doors, and swore 
with many oaths that whoever named 
that hizzy’s name again should leave 
his house on the moment. But when 
Glendochart,coming back in the spring, 
came out formally to pay a visit at 
Drumearro, bringing boxes of French 
chocolate and other tokens of his 
residence abroad, the Laird, though he 
gave him the briefest salutation, did 
not knock him down, which was what 
the family feared. And by dint of a 
diplomacy which would have done 
credit to any ambassador, Mary con- 
tinued so to close her mother’s mouth 
that no reference should be made to 
the past. Mrs. Douglas was too much 
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afraid of her husband to introduce 
Kirsteen’s name, but she was ready 
with a hundred little allusions. “ Ah, 
Glendochart, when ye were here last ! 
That was before our last misfortune. 
I will never be so well again as I 
was in those days, when I had one 
by me that never forgot her mother.” 
She would have sympathised with 
him and claimed his sympathy in this 
furtive way from the moment of his 
arrival, But Mary had taken by 
this time very much the upper hand 
and brought her mother into great 
subjection. ‘ Ye will just drive him 
away if ye say a word.” “T am 
sure,” Mrs. Douglas said weeping, 
“her mame never crosses my lips.” 
* But what does that matter when 
you are just full of allusions and talk 
of her that’s away.” “Alas! there 
is another that I might be meaning,” 
said the poor mother ; “two of them, 
bonny lasses as ever lived, and one 
with weans of her own that I will 
never see.” ‘Oh, mother, why should 
ye make such a work about them that 
never think of you? They would have 
bided at home if their hearts had been 
here. But it’s a grand thing for the 
boys and Jeanie,” said the astute 
elder sister, ‘that Glendochart should 
come back. It sets us right with the 
world, and see the things he’s always 
bringing them.” ‘ Mainy sweeties 
are not good for children, though thae 
chocolate ones are maybe wholesome 
enough,” said Mrs. Douglas. ‘And 
what does he ever do for them but 
bring them sweeties?” ‘ Mother, it’s 
just education for them to hear such 
a man speak,” cried Mary, which 
silenced Mrs. Douglas at the end. 
Mary apparently felt the full force 
of what she said. She listened to him 
devoutly ; she persuaded him to talk 
with little murmurs of pleasure. “ Eh, 
it’s just as good as a book to hear ye, 
Glendochart ’’—and other such ascrip- 
tions of praise. Few men are quite 


superior to this kind of flattery, and 
one who has been slighted in another 
quarter and has felt the absence of 
any just appreciation of his deserts, 























is more than usually open to it. 
Glendochart fell into his old habit of 
frequent visits to Drumcarro, and he 
was pleased by the universal interest 
in him—the delight of the young ones, 
and the gentle devotion of Mary. A 
soft regret, a tender respect was in 
her tone. The only time in which 
she ever displayed a consciousness of 
the past was when she thanked him 
with almost tears in her eyes for 
coming ; “ Which we could never have 
expected.” It was not, however, until 
a day in spring, in the month of April, 
when the beauty of the country was 
awakening, that the old gentleman 
was completely subjugated. The linn 
was subdued from the volume of its 
wintry torrent, but was roaring over 
the rocks still with the fulness of 
spring showers one bright afternoon 
when he met Mary on the road taking 
a walk, as she said. They returned, 
without any intention passing the 
house and continuing their walk un- 
consciously, drawn on by the tumult 
of the stream. Glendochart stood at 
the head of the little glen, and looked 
down the ravine with many thoughts. 
Mary had drawn aside from its edge. 
“I cannot go down that dreadful way. 
It makes me giddy,” said Mary. “I 
never liked that steep bank ; the others 
run up and down just like goats—but 
not me! If ye will excuse my weak- 
ness, Glendochart, and goa little round 
by the road, we'll come out at the foot 
just the same.” 

Now it had been with a rush of 
recollection that Glendochart had come 
to the linn side. He remembered well 
how Kirsteen had rushed on before 
himas airy as a feather, trying the 
stones with her light weight, to find 
which was most steady, like a bird 
alighting upon them, putting out her 
hand to help him—she the young lady 
who ought to have been indebted to 
him for help. And he remembered the 
slip he had made and his fall, and the 
tremble in her voice which he had 
feared meant laughter, and the effort 
he had made to look as if a tumble on 
the wet sod was nothing, a thing he 
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did not mind. Mary had far more 
sense to go round by the road. He 
felt himself in so much better a position 
agreeing with her that it was too steep 
for a lady, and gallantly guiding her 
round the safer way. It was a soft 
evening with no wind, anda delightful 
spring sky full of brightness and hope. 
In the spring a young man’s fancy 
lightly turns to thoughts of love, and 
the fancy of an old young gentleman 
who has been led to think of these 
matters and then has been cruelly 
disappointed, is if anything more easily 
awakened. Glendochart gave Mary 
his arm to help her along the gentler 
round of the road, and his mouth was 
opened and he spoke. 

“Miss Mary,” he said, “ ye were 
very kind a few months back in a 
matter which we need not now enter 
into. I can never cease to be grateful 
to you for the warning ye gave me. 
And ye have been more than kind 
since [ came home. It has been a 
great pleasure to come to Drumcarro, 
though I did it at first mostly out of a 
sense of duty. But to see you gave it 
a charm.” 

“Ob, Glendochart, you are very 
kind to say so,” said Mary. “ We just 
all of us have a debt to you that we 
can never repay.” 

“ Not a word about debt, or I would 
soon be on the wrong side of the 
balance. It has been a great part of 
the pleasure of my life to come—but 
now I will have to be thinking whether 
I should come again.” 

“Oh, Glendochart ! and wherefore 
so?” cried Mary with alarm in her 
eyes. 

“My dear young lady,” said the 
Highland gentleman, “I am getting 
an old man—I was mangrown (and 
perhaps a trifle more) before ye were 
born.” 

She had said “ Oh, no!” softly while 
he was speaking, with a gentle pressure 
upon his arm—and now when he 
paused she lifted her dove’s eyes and 
said, “What does that matter?” in 
tones as soft as the wood-pigeons coo. 

“ You must understand me,” he said, 
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“‘ which I amafraid was more than your 
sister, poor thing, ever did—I have been 
experiencing a great change of feeling. 
She was a bright young creature, full of 
pretty ways—and I was just beguiled 
—the like of that may blind a man for 
a time, but when his eyes are opened 
to the knowledge of a more excellent 
way —that he had not observed 
before—” 

“ Tt is true,” said Mary in a faltering 
voice ; “my poor Kirsteen had a great 
deal of the child inher. And it would 
not be my part to be affronted if ye 
had seen another that was maybe 
better adapted to make you happy. 
Oh, no! it would be ill my part— 
though I might regret.” 

“Ye have no guess,” said Glen- 
dochart with a tender touch of the hand 
that clung to his arm, “ who that other 
is, who is the only person I will ever 
think of ?” 

“No,” said Mary with a sigh. “ I’m 
not sure that I want to hear—but 
that’s a poor sentiment and it shall 
not be encouraged by me. On the 
contrary it will not be my fault if that 
lady—who will have a happy lot, I am 
sure—does not find kind friends here.” 

“If she does not it will be most 
unnatural,” said Glendochart, “ for the 
person I am meaning is just yourself 
and no other. And if ye think she 
will have a happy lot—my dear, take 
it—for it will never be offered to any 
woman but you.” 

“Oh, Glendochart !” said Mary 
casting down her eyes. 

It was very different from his 
wooing of Kirsteen and in many ways 
much more satisfactory—for far from 
running away in horror of his suit 
which is a thing to pique the pride of 
any man, Mary was unfeignedly proud 
of having won the prize which she had 
at once felt, failing Kirsteen, it would 
be a good thing to keep in the family. 
She saved her old lover every trouble. 
She would not have him go to her 
father, which was what he proposed 
with great spirit todo at once. “ No,” 
she said, “it is me that must tell 
him. My father is a strange man ; he 


is little used to the like of you; but I 
know all his ways. And I will tell 
him ; for ye must mind, Glendochart, 
if ye mairry me that I will not have 
ye taigled with all my family. The 
boys and little Jeanie now and then 
if ye please for a short visit, or my 
mother for a change of air, but just at 
your pleasure, and not like a thing 
you're obliged to do. I will take that 
into my own hand. Ye can leave it all 
to me.” 

Glendochart rode away that night 
with great satisfaction in his mind. 
He felt that he had wiped out his 
reproach ; after having failed to marry 
Kirsteen it was a necessity to vindicate 
himself by marrying somebody—and 
he particularly felt (after the consola- 
tion that had been drawn from Mary’s 
gentle speeches and ways) that to 
marry out of this very house where he 
had been slighted would be the most 
complete vindication. And he was 
delighted with his second choice ; 
her good taste, her good sense, her 
clear perception of all that was neces- 
sary filled him with satisfaction and 
content. He rode away with something 
of the ardour of a young man joined to 
the more reasonable satisfaction of an 
old one, in the consciousness of having 
secured the most devoted of house- 
keepers, a lady who would “ look well 
at his table-head,” who would take 
care of his interests and would not 
even allow him to be taigled with 
her family. He kissed his hand to 
his bonny Mary, and his soul was 
filled with delightful anticipations. 
There was no doubt she was a bonny 
creature, far more correct and satis- 
factory than that gilpie Kirsteen with 
her red hair. Glendochart was thus 
guilty of the vulgar unfaithfulness of 
disparaging his own ideal—but it is a 
sin less heinous in an old lover than 
in a young one—for how many ideals 
must not the old gentleman have 
lived through ? 

Mary walked in straight to her 
father’s door—who took as little notice 
of Glendochart as possible in these 
days. He was sitting with a map of 
























the old Douglas property before him, 
painfully ruminating whether he could 
anyhow squeeze out of the family 
living enough to buy a corner of land 
that was in the market ; and wonder- 
ing, with a sort of forlorn fury, 
whether, Sandy or even Sandy’s son, 
might be able to gather all that land 
back again to the Douglas name. This 
was his ideal ; all others, such as love, 
or affection, or the ties of human fel- 
lowship having died out of his mind 
long ago, if they had ever occupied 
any place there. He looked up angrily 
as Mary came in. What could she 
want, the useless woman-creature that 
was good for nothing, never could 
bring a penny into the house, but only 
take out of it as long as she should 
live? 

“Well! what are you wanting 
now ¢”’ he said sharply. 

“T am wanting to speak to you,” 
Mary said. 

‘*A fool would understand that, 
since ye’'ve come here; which is a 
place where there’s no room for 
weemen, Speak out what you've got 
to say, and leave me quiet, which is 
all I desire from ye.” 

“Tam afraid,” said Mary sweetly, 
“that I will have to give ye a little 
trouble, father; though it will save 
you a good deal of fash later.” 

“Give me trouble is what you do 
night and day. Save me fash is what 
I’ve never known.” 

“It will be so now,” said Mary, 
“for to provide for your daughters 


Kirsteen. 


(To be continued.) 
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would be a great fash to you, and one 
that would go sore against the grain. 
So you should be glad, father, however 
little ye think of us, when we can 
provide for ourselves.” 

“How are ye going to do that?” 
said Drumearro derisively. “No man 
will have ye. I’m sick of the very 
name of ye,” he said; “I wish there 
was not a woman in the house.” 

“Well,” said Mary, with imper- 
turbable good temper, “ ye will soon 
be quit of one. For I’m going to be 
marriet, and I’ve come to tell you.” 

“To be marriet! I don’t believe 
it; there’s no man will look at ye,” 
said the indignant father. 

“It is true we never see any men,” 
said Mary ; “ but one is enough, when 
ye can make up your mind to him, 
Father, we would like to name an 
early day, seeing that he has been 
disappointed already, and that there is 
no time to lose. It is Glendochart I 
am intending to marry,” she said de- 
murely, looking him in the face. 

“Glendochart!” he got up from 
his chair and swore a large round oath. 
“That hizzy’s leavings!” he said. 
“ Have ye no pride?” 

“T will have a great deal of pride 
when I’m settled in my own house,” 
replied Mary. “He will be here to- 
morrow to settle everything; but I 
thought I would just tell you to-night. 
And I hope, father,” she added with 
great gravity, “that seeing I'm here 
to protect him you will keep a civil 
tongue in your head,” 











TWENTY YEARS OF POLITICAL SATIRE. 


THoucn it may seem a rather 
cowardly thing for a critic to say, 
1 am myself much inclined to doubt 
whether any very satisfactory result 
comes of attempts to decide why 
this or that literary product came at 
that or this time. The theory of the 
product of the circumstances was a very 
pretty and ingenious toy, which, like 
many toys in literature, in philosophy, 
and in other departments of toy-making, 
amused the town for a time, but has 
now had its day. Of course we can see 
in general why certain times—the time 
when Greece became from an insigni- 
ficant collection of petty states the 
most formidable power in the Mediter- 
ranean, the time of the completest 
and most unchallenged Roman domina- 
tion, the time when the Dark 
blossomed into the Middle Ages, the 
time of the Reformation and the dis- 
covery of America, the time of the 
French Revolution—should all have 
been fertile in literature. As a manis 
most inclined to perpetrate literature 
when he is excited, so is a world. But 
when you come down to minor matters 
I doubt very much whether any such 
explanation is possible. I could make 
twenty very pretty ones for the 
singular development of political and 
semi-political satire during the last 
twenty years of the eighteenth cen- 
tury in England ; but I should be the 
first to admit that one was no better 
than another, and that any twenty- 
first was likely to be as good, or at 
least as sufficient, as the whole of 
them. The popularity and novelty 
of the swinging easy measures, the 
audacious and lively parody of Anstey’s 
Bath Guide, the fact of the coincidence 
of the palmy days of the English 


public school and university system, as 
regards its peculiar style of scholarship, 
with the period when public school 


and university men had most direct, 
immediate, and easy entrance into 
politics, the keenness of political dis- 
putes, which till the Revolution itself 
broke out turned upen no vital ques- 
tion but were all the keener, the 
general curiosity and partial annoy- 
ance caused by the supremacy of 
Pitt at so early an age, the absence of 
any passionate or absorbing school of 
literature to divert literary talent from 
mere sport—these and a dozen other 
things may be detected by any toler- 
ably acute observer, and justified by 
any tolerably diligent student. It is 
sufficient for me to indicate them in 
passing. 

The fact, however, of the existence of 
a peculiar kind of political and semi- 
political verse at this time—a kind 
rather imitated than continued since, 
and quite different from the political 
satire of a hundred years earlier, at 
the head of which towers Absalom and 
Achitophel, from the still earlier form 
of Butler,and from the later and quite 
recent work of Churchill—is indisput- 
able; and it is equally indisputable that 
it produced some of the most amusing 
stuff to be found anywhere in English 
literature. Its crowning achievement, 
the inimitable though constantly imi- 
tated Poetry of the Anti-Jacobin, has 
just been re-edited by Mr. Henry 
Morley,’ Mr. Morley’s indefatigabie 
industry in selecting and editing much 
of the best work of English authors in 
cheap, easily accessible, and sometimes 
by no means uncomely forms, cannot 
be too gratefully acknowledged by any 
person of taste. But the gratitude 
must be mixed with pain at several 
literary tricks of Mr. Morley’s, nota- 
bly that interlarding his text with 

| Parodies and Burlesques by Canning, Ellis, 
and Frere. Edited by H. Morley. London, 
1890, 




















portions of biographical and critical 
matter, instead of abiding by the 
only orthodox and catholic plan of 
preserving the integrity of the text 
and keeping introduction and notes to 
themselves. In the same volume Mr. 
Morley has included (chiefly it would 
appear for the reason that George 
Ellis was a contributor to both books) 
a very few specimens of The Rolliad, a 
production on the other side of politics 
much earlier and less finished, but, 
allowing fer the absence of two such 
wits as Canning and Frere, not so much 
less amusing. As his concern was with 
the work of the trio exclusively, he has 
also given The Microcosm and other non- 
political matter. My aim being dif- 
ferent, the subjects of this paper will be 
The Rolliad, with its dependent Political 
Eclogues, Probationary Odes, and Politt- 
cal Miscellanies at oneend, and the Poetry 
of the Anti-Jacobin at the other, with, 
between them, the exceedingly divert- 
ing work of Peter Pindar. 

The Rolliad (as its facetious authors 
themselves record, with greater literal 
accuracy than attaches toall their state- 
ments) “owed its existence to the 
memorable speech of the member of (sic) 
Devonshire on the first discussion of the 
Westminster scrutiny ” which followed 
the famous Westminster election in 
1784—the contest between Fox and Sir 
Cecil Wray. The Political Eclogues, 
and the Probationary Odes for the 
Laureateship, ostensibly occasioned by 
Whitehead’s death, followed in 1785 ; 
while the Political Miscellanies were 
originally appended to The Rolliad 
itself, or rather to the criticisms of and 
specimens from that imaginary epic. 
They were all the work of a knot of lit- 
erary Whigs—for Ellis, who was after- 
wards a staunch Tory, then had Whig- 
gish leanings—mostly members of 
Brooks’s, mostly personal friends of 
Fox, and all animated by the keenest 
dislike of the boy-minister, Pitt. 
Various “ keys ” have, as in other cases 
of the same kind, indicated, no doubt 
more or less correctly, their names, 
though not all the pieces are attribut- 
able with certainty. Dr. Laurence, 
No. 365.—vo.. LX1. 
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the friend of Burke, seems to have 
been the guiding spirit, and he was 
assisted by Lord John Townshend ; by 
Tickell (not unconnected with Addi- 
son’s lieutenant), and by that very 
clever Irishman, Fitzpatrick ; by a still 
cleverer compatriot of his, Tierney ; 
once or twice by Sheridan, by General 
Burgoyne, who was more fortunate 
with the pen than with the sword ; 
and, besides others known or unknown, 
by Ellis, then a little over thirty and 
known only by some contributions 
to the once famous Batheaston Vase, 
and by a few other light verses 
in the eighteenth century manner, but 
already a very wide, careful, and ac- 
complished student of literature. It 
has been thought with some reason 
that the rondeaux which figure in 
The Rolliad verses, for the first and last 
time for many years in English litera- 
ture are due to him.’ The variety, 
indeed, of the form of Zhe Rolliad is one 
of its principal charms. The subjects 
are tolerably numerous—the West- 
minster election, the wickedness of 
Hastings and Impey, the follies and 
clownishness of the titular hero Mr. 
Rolle (a Devonshire squire of great 
wealth, popularity, and power, who 
was obnoxious to the Whigs as a pillar 
of Pittism in the west), Sir Cecil 
Wray, Sir Joseph Mawbey, Dr. Pretty- 
man, and “those about ” Pitt generally, 
with, for a constant resource and 
change whenever other subjects grew 
scarce or stale, Pitt himself, his 
policy, his character, and above all his 
supposed dislike of women. On this 
latter theme the wits were never tired 
of descanting, despite the discouraging 
fact that the British public obstinately 
refused to see the joke. Nor has politi- 
cal satire ever gone quite so far in this 
direction since. The writers of The 
Anti-Jacobin gave themselves some 
license, but they never came anywhere 
near Zhe Rolliad. Indeed, short as 
was the interval between the two 


1 A copy, however, of the edition of 1799, 
with apparently contemporary pencil notes, 
which my friend Mr. Austin Dobson has lent 
me, attributes them to Laurence. 
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books, it may be doubted whether 
public sentiment would have endured 
it if they had. 

It would, however, be quite a mis- 
take to imagine that the appeal of The 
Rolliad lies in mere scurrility. On 
the contrary it is uncommonly good 
fun, and, Tory as I am, I have not the 
least hesitation in admitting that now, 
and for some time to come, the Whig 
dogs, with Laurence and his pack on 
one side and Wolcot by himself on 
the other, had very much the best 
of it. Pitt’s notorious indifference, 
despite his scholarship, to English let- 
ters and English men of letters may 
have had something to do with this, 
but so it was. Nothing on the other 
side could touch The Rolliad and 
“Peter” till the French Revolution 
made half these Whig songsters Tories, 
and considerably softened even the 
“savage Wolcot”’ himself. The Rolliad 
suffers, of course, from certain in- 
evitable drawbacks of almost all 
political literature. The principal 


questions are not excessively interest- 


ing, the minor ones are utterly dead 
and forgotten, there are constant allu- 
sions which hardly anybody, and some 
which probably nobody understands. 
The work, as all work done by a great 
number of hands must be, is very un- 
equal. But the sparkle of it, the rest- 
less energy, the constant change of form 
and front, the “certain vital marks ” 
are very attractive; especially, no 
doubt, because they are at least often 
combined with good literary form. The 
thing was not absolutely original. It 
had more or less immediate ancestors 
in the miscellanies of Swift, Pope, 
Arbuthnot, and Gay, and its lineage 
mighteasily be traced even farther back. 
But I think that any one who reads 
The Rolliad will perceive in it that 
kind of noteworthiness which consists 
in being much more like what came 
after it than like what came before it. 
Its epigrams are somewhat out of date 
—the epigram proper, more’s the pity, 
has been very little cultivated of late. 
Its Virgilian parodies appeal now less 
than they appealed to a generation in 
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which almost every educated man knew 
his Virgil by heart. Its skits of verse 
preserve the style of Pope in a way 
which reminds us that that style was 
still omnipotent. But yet it has those 
vital marks which make the better 
class of literary work in all ages seem 
modern to the tolerably well-read 
reader. We should, alas !—for engrav- 
ing has gone out with epigrams—find a 
difficulty in getting anything so well 
engraved nowadays as its frontispiece, 
with a genealogical tree starting out 
of the bowels of Duke Rollo and bear- 
ing roundels recording how divers 
Rolles were unfortunately sus. per 
coll., or the vignette neatly exhibiting 
the arms of the family—three French 
rolls or between two rolls of parch- 
ment proper—and a demi-Master of 
the Rolls (Kenyon) for crest. But 
the text might (let us hope it would 
have been written equally well) have 
been for most of its turns and traits 
written yesterday. “ Mr. Rous spoke 
for two hours to recommend expedi- 
tion. . . Sir Cecil’s tastes, both for 
poetry and small beer, are well known ; 
as is the present unfinished state of 
his newly-fronted house in Pall Mall.” 
These little flashes show the sprightliness 
of the authors, but soon they rise to 
greater things and grapple with the 
“ Virtuous Boy ” himself. 


Pert without fire, without experience sage, 

Young with more art than Shelburne 
gleaned from age, 

Too proud from pilfered greatness to de- 
scend, 

Too humble not to call Dundas his friend, 

In solemn dignity and sullen state, 

This new Octavius rises to debate. 


The parody of Pope or, at least, of 
Akenside is good, but the true merit of 
the thing is that it gives us, as all 
political satire should give us, the real 
points in the object which were un- 
popular with his foes. The lines on 
Dundas are better still, and it is amus- 
ing to remember that both pieces are 
thought to be by Ellis. 


For true to public Virtue’s patriot plan, 
He loves the Minister and not the Man ; 














Alike the advocate of North and Wit, 

The friend of Shelburne, and the guide of 
Pitt. 

His ready tongue with sophistries at will, 

Can say, unsay, and be consistent still ; 

This day can answer and the next retract, 

In speech extol and stigmatise in act ; 

Turn and re-turn, whole hours at Hastings 
baw], 

Defend, a thank, affront him and 
recall. 

By opposition he his King shall court ; 

And damn the People’s cause by his sup- 

port. 


But it is not in this solemn kind of 
work that the book shows its charms. 
These lie in such things as the famous 
passage which, from having been fre- 
quently quoted, is probably known to 
many who do not know another line in 
the volume. 


Ah! think what danger or debauch at- 
tends: 

Let Pitt, once drunk, preach temperance 
to his friends ; 

How as he wandered darkling o’er the 
plain, 

His reason drowned in Jenkinson’s cham- 


pagne, 
A rustic’s hand, but righteous fate with- 

stood, 
Had shed a Premier’s for a robber’s blood. 


As these lines are generally quoted, a 
pleasant prose postscript to them in 
praise of “the wonderful skill of our 
poet who could thus bring together an 
orange girl [for the illustration has 
crowned a passage on temperance] and 
the present pure and immaculate Minis- 
ter, a connection which it is more than 
probable few of our readers would have 
in any way suspected,” is best. Poor 
Pitt gets equally laughed at for his 
proneness to one foible and his absten- 
tion from another, a device never to be 
forgotten by those who lampoon states- 
men. This is at once a neat and a 
quotable hit ; of the others on the same 
subject most are not quotable, though 
there is an exception in the following 
very agreeable epigram (on the at- 
tempted coalition between the Duke of 
Portland and Mr. Pitt, which failed 
because the parties could not agree 
as to what was “ fair and equal”) : 
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On fair and equal terms to plan 
A union is thy care ; 

But trust me, Powis, in this case 

The equa? should not please his Grace, 

And Pitt dislikes the fair. 


Nor is English the only language 
in which the hapless Rolle, his chief, 
and their friends are epigrammatized. 
Latin, French, Italian, even Greek 
(very fair Greek, though “ without the 
accents”), figure, and in a parcel of 
“ foreign epigrams” it is by no means 
uninteresting to read by chance on 
the same page a mention of the 
“ University of Gottingen” and the 
name “Casimir.” For the wits of The 
Anti-Jacobin undoubtedly knew their 
Rolliad well, and one of them, as we 
have said, had the best cause to know 
it. 

The Political Eclogues which follow 
the Rolliad proper are amusing 
enough though a little obvious, the 
best of them being the first, where 
Laurence turns Formosum pastor into 
a gross but very funny assault on 
George Rose. But the Probationary 
Odes must rank higher, and if they 
were a little more compressed would 
rank higher still. They are but 
half political, and sometimes almost 
purely literary, till the infandus dolor 
(let me be permitted to speak in char- 
acter) smarts again, and a whole sheaf 
of epigrams is fired at Mr. Pitt’s mod- 
esty, Sir Cecil Wray’s statesmanship, 
and Dr. Prettyman’s apostolic virtues. 
Poor Tom Warton, a most excellent 
person and a very nice verse-writer in 
his day, is a constant butt, probably as 
the most likely actual candidate, and 
the Pittites come in for indiscriminate 
punishment with mere blue-stockings 
and busy-bodies. Here is imitated the 
stately style of the man who was not 
born to be Johnson’s biographer, 
though he thought he was, dropping at 
the end into the artless verse : 


Here lies Sir John Hawkins, 
Without his shoes and stockings. 


Here poor Hannah More, after some 
most improper insinuations, is made 
to say, “ Heavens! what would this 
z2 
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amiable baronet [Sir Joseph Mawbey] 
have been with the education of a 
curate!” Here Mrs. George Anne 
Bellamy draws a delightful picture of 
herself “in a clean hackney coach, 
drawn by grey horses, with a remark- 
ably civil coachman, fainting in my 
Cecil’s arms.” Here Warren Hastings’s 
more laboured manner is hardly cari- 
eatured in this description of Major 
Scott, the advocate who did his very 
best to lose him his cause: “I can 
venture to recommend him as an im- 
penetrable arguer; no man’s proposi- 
tions flowing in a more deleterious 
stream ; no man’s expressions so little 
hanging on the thread of opinion.” 
And then come the odes themselves. 
Wray, Mulgrave, Mawbey, Macpher- 
son, Wraxall, and a score more com- 
pete. A very bad and impossible 
imitation of Dundas’s Scotch—the 
worst thing in the whole book, and 
showing how necessary it was that 
Burns and Sir Walter should show 
Englishmen what Scotch was really 
like—is redeemed a little later by a 
capital Hibernian pendant due to 
Fitzpatrick, and supposed to be by 
Lord Mountmorres, a name of tragic 
associations in our day, but then that 
of a favourite butt. This pindaric must 
have delighted Thackeray, and is very 
like his own Irish verse. Even better 
is the ode assigned to Thurlow, where 
the redoubtable Chancellor’s favourite 
verb accompanies the piece all through 
with the most delectable crashes, the 
epode, if I may so call it, containing 
rather more d—ns than there are 
lines. And last of all we have the 
Political Miscellanies,which in a manner 
complete these odes, and in which most 
of the epigrams proper and minor pieces 
above referred to will be found. There 
is no doubt too much of the thing on 
the whole, but that is the fate of 
books that appear in parts and in- 
stalments. 

Clever as The Rolliad is, interesting 
and stimulating as it proved to its own 
and the succeeding generations (it may 
give it an additional zest to some 
readers to know that in his famous 
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essays on Hastings, Pitt, and others, 
Macaulay was evidently thinking of it 
far more often than any definite refer- 
ences show), the little finger of that 
prince of English lampooners who 
called himself Peter Pindar was thicker 
than the loins of any one of its com- 
pany of wits. I have at different 
times of my life read Peter thrice 
right through (a very considerable 
task, for the standard edition of him, 
though it is said not to be complete, 
contains more than two thousand five 
hundred pages), and each time I have 
been more convinced that if he had 
only been a little more of a scholar, 
and a great deal more of a gentleman, 
he would have been a very great man 
indeed. As it is, his mere cleverness 
is something prodigious. But in the 
first place, he had very little, or a 
very intermittent, sense of style, and 
the ungirt flow of his Muse’s gown 
is often far too slatternly. In the 
second place, he was a dirty Peter, 
a scurrilous Peter, a malevolent Peter, 
a Peter who could beslaver the Prince 
at the moment that he was assuming 
airs of republican independence to- 
wards the King, a Peter thoroughly 
coarse in grain and fibre, a Beotian 
buzzard masquerading as a Theban 
eagle. To such bad language does he 
give irresistible temptation every now 
and then. And in another minute his 
shrewdness, his unexpected and de- 
lightful quips, the good-humour which 
in him was consistent with ill-nature, 
above all, as I have said, his prodigious 
cleverness, make one almost like, and 
very much more than almost admire 
him. 

John Wolcot was born at Dodbrooke, 
a suburb of Kingsbridge in Devon- 
shire, which is or was the head if 
not sole quarters of the manufacture 
of “white ale”—a rather terrible 
liquor which is supposed to represent 
the real Saxon brewage. Perhaps it 
was due to this that the future Peter 
was fond of ale all his life, and of 
cakes likewise. While he was still 
young he went to live at Fowey, the 
quaintest if not the prettiest town in 
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Cornwall, with an uncle who was a 
doctor, and was educated for his uncle’s 
profession at Fowey itself, at Bodmin, 
in France, and in London. When he 
was nearly thirty one of his Cornish 
neighbours, Sir William Trelawney, 
was made Governor of Jamaica, took 
Wolcot with him, and made him 
Physician - General to the island. 
Trelawney thought he could give 
Wolcot better patronage in the Church, 
sent him to England to get ordained, 
and actually presented him to a living 
on his return. A more unclerical cleric 
than Wolcot perhaps never existed. 
His morals were not only decidedly 
but avowedly and _ ostentatiously 
loose; and if he had any religion 
at all, it would seem to have been a 
sort of Gallic willingness to admit 
the existence of an easy-going Supreme 
Being. He had, however, apparently 
no great opportunities of corrupting 
or scandalizing the faithful in Jamaica ; 
for one of the few things personally 
recorded of him is that no congregation 
usually appeared at his church, where- 
upon, after decently waiting ten min- 
utes, he and the clerk would adjourn 
to the neighbouring sea-shore and 
shoot ring-tailed pigeons, When he 
returned to England, as he soon did 
after Trelawney’s death, he seems 
to have given up all views as to 
clerical profession or preferment, and 
resumed the practice of medicine in 
Cornwall. Here he discovered the 
painter Hoppy or Opie (a benefit which 
British art could have done without), 
and wrote poetical jests on his neigh- 
bours. His love of art, which was 
sincere and on the whole judicious, 
seems to have been the immediate 
cause of his beginning in 1782 the 
series of Odes to the Royal Academi- 
cians, which made a considerable stir 
and drew him once more to Lon- 
don, where he remained for some 
quarter of a century, writing steadily 
for the booksellers despite the calamity 
of blindness which latterly fell on 
him. As a very old man he re- 
turned to Cornwall, and died there 
in 1819. 
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A great deal of Wolcot’s work, all 
of which was published under the 
name of “ Peter Pindar, Esq.,” is not 
political at all. His biography has 
been very scantily written, but I should 
think it at least probable that the 
actual determination of his lampoon- 
ing powers against the King was 
due in great part to the King’s 
patronage of West. With West Peter, 
who as has been said was really a 
good, though a harsh and whim- 
sical art -critic, could not away. 
The King’s taste in music, and his 
parsimony towards musicians, were 
fresh faults in Wolcot’s eyes. He had 
inherited the good old British aversion 
to “ virtuosity,” not in the sense of 
fiddles, but of collecting and what are 
now called scientific pursuits. The 
British Museum, the Royal Society, 
Sir Joseph Banks, Count Rumford, Sir 
William Hamilton (as archeologist, 
not as husband), and other similar 
things and persons, were all obnoxious 
to Peter ; and as most of them were 
not unwelcome at Windsor and Buck- 
ingham House, the vials of Peter’s 
wrath were all the more freely emptied 
on the royal occupant of those palaces. 
If he wanted more stimulus, it was 
supplied by the fact that some well- 
known west-country persons, whom 
for this or that reason he disliked, 
were King’s men. He too laughed at 
Rolle, and at Lord Mount Edgeumbe. 
He uses the most terrific language 
concerning Mr. Justice Buller. About 
the middle of his literary career, 
Gifford, a Devonshire man like him- 
self, aroused in him the kind of frantic 
hatred which that strange personage 
seems to have had the gift of arousing, 
and which Wolcot vented in verse and 
in prose scarcely less furious than the 
almost Bedlamite scream of Hazlitt’s 
much later Letter. For all these 
personal reasons and others, rather 
than, as it seems to me, from any 
definite political predilections or anti- 
pathies, Peter fixed on the King, 
occasionally distributing a share of 
his attentions to the King’s favourite 
Minister, 
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Yes: I detested Pitt and all his measures, 
And wrote Wéillippics on administration, 
as he says somewhere—to that Min- 
ister’s associates, Jenkinson, Rose, 
Dundas, and to certain noblemen and 
Court favourites. Of these were the 
Lord Salisbury who enriched Peter's 
“ Margate Hoy” with the lines, 


Happy, happy, happy fly ! 
Vere I you, and were you [! 
But you will always be a fly 
And I remain Lord Salisbury— 


and who, as another authority tells us, 
was wont to stuff all the carriage- 
pockets of the post-chaises he travelled 
in with original manuscript verses— 
Lord Cardigan, the Duke of Leeds, 
and others. Finally a large, if not the 
largest, portion was given to Queen 
Charlotte and the officials, especially 
the German officials, of the household. 
There is no doubt, though there are 
happy strokes all about his work, that 
posterity has been (as it generally 
though not always is) right in fixing 
on Peter's personal lampoons on the 
King and, in the good old sense, his 
family as the things to remember 
Wolcot by. The Odes to the Acade- 
micians are very good, “Sir Joseph 
3anks and the Emperor of Morocco” 
excellent, many other thingsof thesame 
kind capital. “ Bozzy and Piozzi” I 
am inclined to think the very best 
thing of its particular kind ever writ- 
ten. But none of these things, except 
the last, is quite so good as the anti- 
Georgian lampoons. In the serious 
verse of the eighteenth century of 
which Wolcot, strange to say, has 
left copious specimens, he may be « 
little better or alittle worse than Hay- 
ley, though he could sometimes turn 
a very happy half-serious epigram, as 
here : 


Ah ! tell me not that I grow old, 

That love but ill becomes my tongue ; 
Chloe, by me thou ne’er wert told, 

Sweet damsel, that thou wert too young ! 


In the same way, when he gets very 
serious even in his satire he is not 
usually good, perhaps because he then 
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imitates Churchill, without possessing 
Churchill’s indubitable gift of Dry- 
den’s verse. His denunciation of 
Lord Lonsdale, for the not very ter- 
rible crime of pointing out to the in- 
habitants of Whitehaven that, pending 
a final decision as to his legal liability 
for the sinking of ground above his 
coal-mines, it would be necessary for 
him, at great loss to himself as well as 
to them, to suspend the working, is one 
of the funniest examples of explosion 
of good useful wrath through the 
touch-hole that I know. Wolcot’s 
best literary mood is that of a cat— 
not a cat in a rage, but a cat ina 
state of merriment, purring and mum- 
bling, and rolling about. In which 
state, as all judicious lovers of the 
animal know, you may look out for 
a shrewd scratch or bite shortly as 
part of the game. When he gets 
really “ savage” (the epithet Macaulay 
assigns to him) he is seldom amusing. 
His best form is such as this, which I 
take almost at random from his 
longest and most famous poem, the 
piece with the ugly name : 
Thus, when Burgoyne, opposing all the 
Fates, 
Defied, at Saratoga, General Gates, 
Sudden the hero dropped his threatening 
fist, 
And wisely deemed it folly to resist. 

I could write a long dissertation to 
show why I can never read or repeat 
tomyself “ Defied, at Saratoga, General 
Gates,” without laughing, but it is 
better to laugh again and not write it. 
Of this mood the best known and cer- 
tainly among the best examples are the 
visit to Whitbread’s brewery - house 
(the somewhat delusive title of which 
is “ Instructions to a Celebrated Lau- 
reate’’), and the Royal Visit to Exeter. 
But it is impossible to turn over many 
pages of Peter (even in his late and 
rather chapfallen 7ristia, where it is 
hard to be very certain whether his 
jokes about making friends with the 
powers that be are jokes on the right 
or the wrong side of the mouth) with- 
out finding instances of it. I do not 
know whether he has ever been 
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“selected.” It might be impossible to 
perform that always dubious and dan- 
gerous process on a person who has as 
much of the satyr as of the satirist. But 
on the face of him few writers call for it 
more. Here, and indeed in a hundred 
“heres,” Wolcot avenges the carum 
caput of Fanny Burney on her enemy 
Schwellenberg in so dreadful a manner 
that even the soul of Daddy Crisp, with 
all his affection for Fannikin and all 
his hatred of the rest of the human race, 
might beg for mercy. Elsewhere he is, 
though more playfully, almost equally 
unkind to the great Mr. Burke, for no 
particular reason that I can discover 
inasmuch as they were at the time on 
the same side generally, except that 
Wolcot, who was a John Bull to the 
core, hated all Scotchmen and Irish- 
men. But he was never quite so 
happy as in dealing with King 
George himself ; and if that monarch, 
who really knew something about 
literature, was half as good-natured 
as tradition makes him out, he 
must have been as much amused by 
Peter as it pleased Peter’s waggery 
sometimes to assert that he was. In 
such a mood Peter, offering an am- 
nesty to King and Queen, but main- 
taining the feud with the detested 
Schwellenberg, thus addresses his 
book : 


Sweet babe! to Weymouth shouldst thou 
find thy way, 
The King, with curiosity so wild, 
May on a sudden send for thee and say : 
“See, Charly ! Peter's child. Fine child, 
fine child ! 
Ring, ring, for Schwellenberg, ring, Charly, 
ring : 
Show it to Schwellenberg, show it, show 
it, show it. 
She'll say, ‘Got dem de saucy stoopid 
thing ; 
I hate more worse as hell what come 
from poet !’” 


Perhaps the happiest, by the way, 
of these curious royal repetitions 
which Peter was never tired of play- 
ing upon is in prose and told in a 
note, to the effect that when the 
King was visiting Mount Edgcumbe, 
he strayed a little from the rest of 
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the party to see a monument which 
had been put up to a departed pet pig 
named Cupid. Her Majesty Queen 
Charlotte called to him to know what 
he was looking at, and the King with 
great coolness replied, ‘‘ Family grave, 
Charly! family grave, family grave.” 
And the two next best things attri- 
buted to the royal pair are expressions 
of repentance and amendment for the 
(on the whole purely imaginary) crimes 
with which Master Peter thought 
good to charge them. Rebuking the 
horrid eagerness of the monster Pitt 
to oppress the public, His Majesty 
frankly declares : 


Yes! yes! I know, I know, the hounds 
are howling. 

God, Pitt ! I don’t, I don’t much like their 
growling. 

Hey, hey? Growl, growl? What, what? 
Things don’t go right ? 

Why, quickly, quickly, Pitt, the dogs may 
bite ? 

That would be bad, bad, bad, a sad mishap. 

Hey, Pitt, hey, hey? I should not like a 


snap. 


And his 
chimes in: 


consort magnanimously 


I geef my chewells to de Peepel’s sighs, 
All tings from Mistress Hastings as | gote ; 
I geef de fine pig diamond of Arcote, 

Iss, dat vich Rumbold geef, I geef again 
Rader dan see de Peepels suffer pain. 

De Emperor presents, Lord! I vil not 

tush, 
Although de duty coss so very mush. 


For as Her Majesty unanswerably asks: 


Vat signifies de millions in our purses, — 
If moneys do profoke de Peepel’s curses ? 


In one and not the worst of Wol- 
cot’s squibs, pretending to be silenced 
by the severer legislation which fol- 
lowed the excesses of the French, he 
laments sadly: 


No more must we laugh at an ass, 
No more run on topers a rig, 

Since Pitt gets as drunk as Dundas, 
And Dundas gets as drunk as a pig. 


Now farewell to fair Buckingham House, 
To Richmond and Windsor and Kew, 

Farewell to the tale of the L——e, 
Mother Redcap! and Monarchs, adieu ' 
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But aworse thing came upon him and 
the other opposition lampooners than 
the checks of the law, which so far as 
1 know, were never seriously applied 
to any of them. Peter remained 
valiantly singing, and years after- 
wards accomplished very respectable 
“ Epistles to Mrs, Clarke,” and jere- 
miads on his own exclusion from or 
want of notice at the Carlton House 
Jétes. But the satiric Muse was tired 
of her escapade for some years in 
Whig company, or else was frightened 
back by the French Revolution to the 
other quarters where she had laughed 
of old with Aristophanes and Lucian, 
with butler and Swift. On Novem- 
ber 20th, 1797, appeared the first 
number of Zhe Anti-Jacobin, and three 
years later the poetry of Zhe Anti- 
Jacobin was collected and published. 
So much more is generally known 
about this book than about my earlier 
subjects, neither of which has, to my 
knowledge, been reprinted for many 
years, that it is the less necessary to say 
much about its authorship and inten- 
tion here. That its name neatly and 
accurately expressed its purpose, that 
its editor was Gifford, and its most 
brilliant contributors Canning, Ellis, 
and Frere, though one or two others 
did good work, are matters of univer- 
sal knowledge. Frere, who was the 
youngest, had also the clearest  politi- 
cal record of the three, for he was a 
Tory from the first, while Canning, as 
is well known, hovered a little before 
settling, and Ellis was a convert. 
Pitt cared nothing at all for literary 
praise or blame, and is said to have 
addressed to Ellis almost the neatest 
quotation of that century of classical 
quotations. Both were present when 
some person, thoughtless, ignorant, 
or malicious, asked Ellis about Zhe 
Rolliad, whereupon Pitt promptly 
set any possible awkwardness straight 
by the line : 


Immo age et a prima dic, hospes, origine 
nobis. 


But whatever the antecedents of 
any of the three might be, they all 
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thoroughly meant business in these 
attacks on the Jacobins, English and 
French, and the enemies of Pitt. The 
great opening poem on Mrs. Brown- 
rigg,is most probably assigned toall the 
three, the still greater “ Knifegrinder” 
to Canning and Frere. In the third of 
these charming parodies (which, oddly 
enough, Southey never seems to have 
had magnanimity enough to forgive— 
the weakest thing I know about him), 
the delightful dactylics about the 
“nice clever books by Tom Paine 
the philanthropist,” Ellis may have 
shared. It must have been a little 
awkward for him when Canning in 
an early number gibed at those who 
sit 
Midst Brooks’s elders on the bench of wit, 
Where Hare, Chief Justice, frames the 
stern decree, 
While with their learned brother sages 
three, 
Fitzpatrick, Townshend, Sheridan, agree. 


For his own name had been in the 
commission with these very same 
learned brethren a bare dozen years 
before, and Zhe Rolliad was the result 
of it. But these little accidents will 
happen, and he had been personally 
and in a rather unmannerly fashion 
(“by Ellis’ sapient prominence of nose”’) 
attacked in the piece that Canning 
was ridiculing. At any rate there was 
no mistake about him now. He seems 
to have written by himself the capital 
parody of “ Acme and Septimius”’— 
“Fox with Tooke to grace his side,”— 
with its refrain, 


He spoke, and to the left and right, 
Norfolk hiccupped with delight. 


And he took part in nearly all the 
most famous things of the collection, 
“The Loves of the Triangles,” “The 
Progress of Man,” “The Rovers,” 
‘* New Morality,” and the rest. 

It is important to observe that all 
these pieces are in a more or less 
direct sense political, and much more 
so than is sometimes thought nowa- 
days. Mr. Morley, perhaps to soothe 
his own or other persons’ feelings, 
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talks of The Anti-Jacobin as chiefly an 
attack on false sentiment generally. 
“The Loves of the Triangles” has 
often been regarded as a mere literary 
skit on Darwin and his likes; and 
“The Rovers” has a false air of being 
pretty free from politics. Look a little 
deeper, and different conclusions will, 
I think, be reached. It was no doubt 
a godsend to the Anti-Jacobins that so 
much external folly of various kinds 
happened to be associated with the 
maintenance of the new opinions in 
politics and (horrid word, then not 
invented !) sociology. But Canning’s 
inexhaustible wit, Frere’s audacious 
humour and whimsical erudition (some 
of his prose notes are unsurpassable), 
Ellis’s eighteenth century polish and 
Voltairian elegance, always drove 
straight at the principles of inno- 
vation generally, of fantastic sympa- 
thies and antipathies, of topsy-turvy 
theories, which underlay the frippery 
of the outside. The great Mr. Higgins, 
the eidolon-author of the two didactic 
poems and the drama (ah, when will 
researches in St. Mary Axe give us 
the “Catastrophe of Mr. and Mrs. 
Gingham and the episode of Hipponia,” 
the “Conspiracy against the Ordinate,” 
and the scene in “ The Rovers” where 
‘“‘several children, fathers and mothers 
unknown,” are “produced on all 
sides’’?), constantly enunciates in 
those very confidential letters which 
he wrote to his treacherous editors, 
the exact sentiments which we know so 
well to-day. When he talks about 
privilege and - prejudice, about the 
vicious refinement of civilized society 
in regard to marriage, about the cum- 
brous establishments which the folly, 
pride, and self-interest of the worst 
part of our species have heaped up, 
about the certainty of man’s perfecti- 
bility were he freed from kingcraft and 
priestcraft and other incidents of the 
present social system—all these things 
are perfectly unmistakable. We have 
them with us as fresh as ever. Sub- 
stitute The Doll’s House for Stella, read 
Fabian Society for poor Mr. Hig- 
gins’s clubs (but the works of the 
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Fabian Society are not so amusing as 
Mr. Higgins’s), and 1798 becomes 
1890. The very names of “ Sedition’s 
evening host”’ are startling ; and we 
can fill in the blanks of that great 
hymn with names “after the chances 
and changes of the times,” according 
to the author’s direction, without the 
slightest difficulty. There can be no 
manner of reasonable doubt that if it 
had not been for the maudlin socialism 
(they did not call it socialism then, 
but it was the same thing) of Southey’s 
sapphics and dactylics, and the windy 
republicanism of his poem on Marten, 
his metrical freaks would have been 
left alone by the mockers. Payne 
Knight and Darwin had follies enough ; 
but if the one had not been avowedly, 
and the other in asort of half-hearted 
way Jacobinical, they too might have 
disported themselves in safety. Even 
“The Rovers” is full of politics. Does 
the reader think that “Crown and 
Anchor” in that exquisite jumble of 
Beefington’s is mere miscellaneous 
farce? Not in the least. It was at 
the authentic Crown and Anchor 
tavern that on Fox’s birthday the 
Duke of Norfolk gave “Our Sove- 
reign’s health—the majesty of the 
people.” The dignity, chivalry, and 
courage of the immortal waiter en- 
force the great doctrine that “the 
conscience of a poor man ought to be 
more valuable to him than that of a 
prince in proportion as it is generally 
more pure.” The satirists may, ac- 
cording to the excellent advice of their 
own troubadour, “by a song conceal 
their purposes.” But those purposes 
are constantly what they are in one 
place avowed to be—to ridicule and 
baffle the appetite for change, to en- 
force the old proverb that “seldom 
comes a better,” to confound ideas of 
equality, and the like. The Anti- 
Jacobin is thus not only more con- 
stantly but much more thoroughly 
political than the gibes of Brvoks’s, 
because patronage and power were in 
the hands of a thin man who did not 
like women instead of in those of a 
fat man who did, or the personal lam- 
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poons of Wolcot on the foibles and 
favourites of a king. 

The fact of this unity and directness 
of purpose must, I think, be counted in 
for some of the merit of the book, as 
well as the fact that Ellis had in- 
comparably stronger colleagues now 
than before, and that the crimes of 
the political and the follies of the 
social Jacobins gave a much better 
subject. At any rate the merit is 
certainly much greater. Of “The 
tovers ” it is impossible to tire. I am 
told that it was once tried on the 
stage and failed. This does not sur- 
prise me, for even 7he Critic is said not 
to be popular now, and “ ‘The Rovers ”’ 
requires much more literary, political, 
and miscellaneous knowledge to ap- 
preciate it than The Critic does. But 
I believe that all boys of any brains, 
however little they may know of its 
antecedents, delight in “ The Rovers” : 
and [ am sure that all middle-aged and 
aged persons of any sense delight in 
it. Nobody can exceed me in respect 
for Southey ; but if I had to choose 
between his whole works (except The 
Doctor) and the three parodies, I] should 
take the parodies. The “Address to the 
Gunboats” (it has been attributed 
to Lord Morpeth; but he never 
could have written it, and if the 
translation of pictis puppibus is not 
Frere’s or, less probably, Canning’s, I 
am no two-legged creature) is not, I 
believe, so great a favourite with some 
as itis with me. But surely the last 
couplet— 


Beware the Badger’s bloody pennant, 
And that d——d invalid lieutenant !— 


has an extraordinary charm. All the 
world is agreed as to the Elegy or 
Dirge on Jean Bon Saint-André, 
and I suppose there is not much more 
difference on the two didactic poems. 
Time may make us gouty and grey- 
haired, may bring disappointment at 
things that are not and disgust at 
things that are, but scarcely shall it 
deprive us of the faculty, nay, the 
irresistible need of laughter as the 
well-known words recur : 


The feathered race with pinions skim the 


air 
Not so the mackerel, and still less the 
bear ; 


or at 


Each shepherd clasped with undisguised 
delight 

His yielding fair one--in the captain’s 
sight ; 


at that incomparable note of Frere’s 
to “blue-eyed wanton ”—* Hyperbola : 
not figuratively speaking as in rhetoric, 
but mathematically, and therefore 
blue-eyed ;” or that other on “ Pons 
Asinorum,” where Mr. Higgins, with 
the combined fairness of a man of 
science and an enlightened politician, 
after observing that “having fre- 
quently watched companies of asses 
during their passage of a bridge he 
never discovered in them any symptoms 
of geometrical instinct,” admits that 
“with Spanish asses which are much 
larger (vide Townsend’s Travels through 
Spain) the case may possibly be differ- 
ent.” And the whole is appropriately 
crowned with “The New Morality,” 
wherein the whole web of connection 
between the different modes of thought 
satirized is given. 

Of course, it is impossible that 
political sympathy should not make 
one’s enjoyment of such things rather 
keener. But as I have made no secret 
of the amusement with which I read 
The Rolliad and Peter Pindar, having in 
neither case any such sympathy with 
the writers, I do not think the dif- 
ference here is likely to carry me very 
far to leeward of the truth in thinking 
that the superior~excellence of The 
Anti-Jacobin lies not more in its greater 
literary polish than in the superior 
sanity and largeness of its spirit. 
Though the personal satire is some- 
times pretty sharp, it is never as in 
the other cases merely personal ; and 
I think I can-imagine (I am rather 
inclined to think that I know one or 
two) persons who, though by no means 
sympathizing with Toryism, appreciate 
to the full the unsparing and unerring 
fashion in which The Anti-Jacobin 
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lashes what may be called the Fool 
on the other side} of politics ;—the 
Fool who believes in political nostrums 
and political revolutions, the Fool 
who gushes over the inevitable and 
ineradicable inequalities of the world, 
the Fool who drops a tear over crimi- 
nals, the Fool who fails to see that, 
though certain social rules may pinch 
individuals now and then, the per- 
mission of general license would simply 
make the world unworkable. 

It is, I think, to this heightening and 
enlargement of the political aim that we 
must at any rate in part attribute the 
fact that the Poetry of the Anti-Jacobin 
remains unsurpassed as a collection of 
political verse-satire. We have had 
excellent practitioners of that art 
since the century began. Moore, 
Praed, and Mansel produced, and there 
is at least one living writer who pro- 
duces, work which Canning himself 
need not have refused to sign. But 


all such writers have been exposed to 
the inconvenience that the main de- 
pendence, in the old phrase, of the 
political quarrel has not altered much, 
has altered very little, since 1800. As 
I have said, the inimitable prefaces of 
themselves 


Mr. Higgins reproduce 
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every day in our midst, and Divine Non- 
sensia has found little or nothing new, 
whatever new names she may give it, 
to talk about since she furnished sub- 
jects to “The Rovers ” and “The Knife- 


grinder.” But as yet, whatever may 
be coming, neither the excitement of 
popular imagination, nor the liberty 
of popular follies, nor the exaggeration 
of popular crimes, has risen to the 
level of 1793-1800. There has been no 
such death-grapple as there was then, 
no such storm for the Pilot to weather, 
no such topsy-turvifying of public senti- 
ment as could bring men like Goethe 
and Coleridge and Southey (let it be 
remembered that each of them saw the 
error of his ways) to write the rubbish 
that kindled the “singing flames” of 
The Anti-Jacobin’s correction. They 
were kindly flames after all, and a 
god did save the culprits—more happy 
than those referred to in Heine’s 
famous warning. If the occasion 
comes again—which Heaven forbid !— 
why, let the same god send us “ such 
hounds, such hawks, and such a leman ” 
—such Anti-Jacobins and such a Pilot ! 


GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 
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FACTS FOR THE FABIAN SOCIALISTS. 


Mr. Bernarp SHaw, one of the 
Fabian essayists who have recently 
given their views to the world, is at 
pains to disavow all admiration for 
the “ sordid, slow, reluctant, cowardly 
path to justice,” recommended by his 
society, the only path, however, by 
which he thinks that social democracy 
can attain its object. Anything but an 
attitude of easy toleration towards 
what are now called collectivist doc- 
trines is very much out of fashion ; 
but in reading such passages as that 
quoted it is difficult to avoid wonder- 
ing whether the “proletarian” or 
“ wage-slave ” (to use the not too com- 
plimentary phraseology of the Social- 
ists) will be as patient as the middle- 
class literary gentlemen who delight 
in pointing out his wrongs to him ; and 
one is tempted to inquire whether he 
is not likely to prefer what Mr. Shaw 
quaintly terms the method of “ catas- 
trophic insurrectionism”. The prob- 
able effect of the teachings of the 
members of the Fabian Society upon 
minds untrained in historical and eco- 
nomical argument and unaccustomed 
to observe or handle facts, is in- 
deed the chief source of interest con- 
nected with them. The doctrines in 
themselves are neither new nor con- 
vincing, and are remarkable for no- 
thing so much as for the disingenuous 
manner in which they are propounded. 
The favourite method of these writers 
is one at which Mr. Huxley recently 
pointed as characteristic of @ priori 
schools of thought,—‘“ to assume the 
exact truth of any currently received 
proposition which is convenient for the 
business of deductive brain-spinning.” 
Disputed dogmas such as Ricardo’s 
theory of rent (to take one instance) 
are assumed to be of universal accept- 
ance by economists, and are thereupon 
used as the basis for the socialist argu- 


ment. But it does not seem to occur 
to the authors of the essays to inquire 
whether the facts upon which they 
argue have any better foundation than 
the doctrines they quote. It is as- 
serted, for example, that the exchange 
value of labour owing to the multipli- 
cation of the labourers, is falling 
slowly and surely till it is altogether 
disappearing, that English labour to- 
day is “no longer even dirt cheap,” it 
is “valueless, and can be had for 
nothing ” ! 

We are anxious to draw attention 
in these pages to a work ofa very dif- 
ferent order. Ina recently published 
book the well-known American econ- 
omist and statesman, Mr. David A. 
Wells,! deals with the subject of 
recent economic changes in a man- 
ner altogether superior to anything 
which this country can now show. 
For masterly and dispassionate treat- 
ment of economic facts and tendencies 
no less than for grasp of principle, 
we must go to the Americans like Mr. 
Wells and Mr. Atkinson,? or to French 
economists like M. Leroy-Beaulieu, 
rather than to teachers still tainted by 
the influence of Mill. We may there- 
fore, perhaps, be allowed to follow Mr. 
Wells in some of his arguments, 
especially in those in which he handles 
the assertion often made by sensible 
and moderate persons that the “ rich 
are getting richer and the poor 
poorer.” The result of Mr. Wells’s 
investigations is to prove on the con- 
trary the double proposition, which, if 
established, cuts away the ground 
from beneath the feet of the socialists ; 
namely, that under the present system 
while the rate of interest on capital is 


' Recent Economie Changes; by David A. 
Wells, LL.D., D.C.L., &. New York. 1889. 

2 The Distribution of Products; by Edward 
Atkinson. New York and London. 1885. 
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constantly tending to a minimum, the 
rate of wages is no less steadily 
rising. 

M. de Lavelaye has assured us that 
economic optimism is not the order of 
the day, but it can do no harm to run 
shortly through the record of the 

rogress of this country as Mr. 

Wells describes it. The record has 
been, he says, more accurately kept in 
Engiand than in any other country ; 
the state of the case being, as Mr. 
Giffen has summed it up, that what 
has happened tothe working classes in 
Great Britain during the last fifty 
years is not so much what may “ pro- 
perly be called an improvement as a 
revolution of the most remarkable 
description.” 

In the first place Mr. Giffen claims, 
as the result of his investigation, that 
the average money-wages, comparing 
them in the mass with what they were 
in the mass fifty years ago, have in- 
creased from 50 to 100 per cent., 
and further, that not only have 
the wages of the lowest class of 
labour been augmented, but the pro- 
portion of this class of labour to the 
others above it has been in a marked 
degree reduced. In the United States 
the census returns show that average 
wages from 1850 to 1880 increased 
39°9 per cent., and French official 
statistics show that between 1853 and 
1883 the advance in average wages in 
Paris was 53 per cent., and in the 
provinces 68 per cent. 

Next as to the purchasing power of 
these largely increased wages. Mr. 
Wells gives a most instructive table (p. 
356) compiled from the annual record of 
the principal articles subject to import 

duties of excise (eighteen in number) 
consumed in this country, from which 
it appears that the British workman 
can now purchase an amount of the 
necessaries and luxuries of life for 
28s. 5d., which in 1839 would have 
cost him 34s, O}d. Even more im- 
pressive, to take a final case, are the 
pauper statistics of London as treated 
by Mr. Wells (p. 414). In 1815 the 
number of paupers in London was 
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about one hundred thousand, In 1875, 
although the population had increased 
threefold, the number was smaller ; 
but the cost of maintaining one hun- 
dred thousand paupers was in 1875 
five times what it wasin 1815. At 
the same time bread, tea, sugar, and 
clothing were much cheaper in 1875 
than in 1815, while many small com- 
forts now enjoyed could not have been 
obtained at all in 1815 by the work- 
ing classes. Now since the common 
rule for the maintenance of a pauper is 
“that heshall not live materially better 
nor much worse than he would if he 
worked for his living as a labourer of 
the lowest class,” we are thus enabled 
to measure how greatly the standard 
of living of the labouring classes has 
risen. We will pass over the statistics 
as to savings banks, life assurance, 
crime, and education, and proceed to 
inquire what is the process by which, 
in spite of the increase of the popula- 
tion, this improvement in wages which 
characterizes all civilized countries, 
has been obtained. 

In his work on the distribution of 
products, Mr. Atkinson has shown 
that the rate of wages really turns 
upon the product. The product, he 
says, may be considered to be equiva- 
lent to the sum of money which that 
product will bring in the markets of 
the world. From this must be derived, 
in addition to a portion sufficient to 
repair the waste of machinery, the 
cost of materials, the cost of the best 
administration, and the rates and 
taxes collected from the consumer of 
the goods through the person or firm 
owning the property, both profits and 
wages. Mr. Atkinson describes the 
former (profits) as a sum “equal to the 
average rate of profit on capital in- 
vested in the very safest securities, 
and in addition to that rate as much 
more as is necessary to compensate 
the owner for the greater risk of one 
branch of work as compared with 
another. Unless one branch 
of industry yields the average of all 
branches, due regard being given to 
the greater or less risk of each as com- 
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pared with the other, it will not be 
undertaken, or if undertaken, it will 
not long continue to be pursued. 
Wages, therefore, are apparently de- 
ferred to profits, but on the other 
hand, wages constitute all that there 
is left.” 

The full importance of this state- 
ment is seen when we observe that 
Mr. Sidney Webb, himself one of the 
Fabian essayists, actually argues that 
the rate of wages might not fall as 
aresult of an Eight Hours’ Act, while 
admitting the possibility that a small 
reduction in average productivity per 
head might take place throughout the 
community ; and that the first effect 
of any such diminished productivity 
would be an increase in the number of 
workers. A diminution, he says, in 
the number of the unemployed might 
result in an increased aggregate pro- 
duct, and any loss would fall not on 
wages but on profits.' It is indeed 
difficult to see how the mere substitu- 
tion of a certain amount of inefficient 
labour for the same amount of pre- 
sumably efficient labour could possibly 
result in increasing production, and if 
wages, as is here maintained, are the 
remainder over after the profit and 
the other charges (the satisfying of 
which is an essential condition of the 
work being undertaken at all) have 
taken their share, it is clear that 
profits would not be the first to suffer 
by any loss which occurred. As a 
matter of fact “the general rate of 
wages can only be raised by an in- 
crease of product coupled with a wider 
market commensurate with such in- 
crease so that the price may be main- 
tained.” The method of the Ameri- 
can economists is to proceed by obser- 
vation and experience combined with 
statistics, and Mr. Atkinson is a man 
of business. His investigations have 


1 Mr. Giffen has observed that ‘‘the un- 
employed class of labourer is one which should 
rather be discouraged than encouraged, the 
whole efforts of society being rather directed to 
their transformation by education and similar 
agencies into a higher class than to securing an 
increased payment for their work under pre- 
sent conditions.” 


led him to the conclusion that, where 
the conditions of production are 
best, the cost measured in terms of 
days of labour will be lowest, and 
the wages measured in terms of 
money per day will be highest, the 
high money wages being the necessary 
consequence of the low labour cost,— 
that is to say, of the smaller quantity 
of labour by which the production 
is assured. Conversely low rates of 
money wages are the natural and 
necessary result of high labour cost of 
production. “One day’s labour of a 
Lowell factory in the manufacture of 
drills may be exchanged for one hun- 
dred days of labour in China in the 
production of tea.” Which gets the 
higher wage, the American or the 
Chinaman 4 


Why is it [asks Mr. Wells, p. 417] that 
wages of manual labour have been con- 
stantly rising in recent years while all 
other prices have been concurrently falling? 
. . . The answer is that the price of the 
products of labour is not governed by the 
price of labour or wages, but that wages 
or earnings are results of production and 
not conditions precedent. Wages as a rule 
are paid out of product. If production is 
small, no employer can afford to pay high 
wages ; but if, on the contrary, it is large, 
and, measured in terms of labour, is of 
low cost—which conditions are eminently 
characteristic of the modern methods of 
production—the employer is not only en- 
abled to pay high wages, but will in fact 
be obliged to do so, in order to obtain 
what is really the cheapest (in the sense of 
the most efficient) labour. The world has 
not yet come to recognize it, but it is never- 
theless an economic axiom, that the invari- 
able concomitant of high wages and the 
skilled use of machinery is a low cost of 
production and a large consumption. In 
the first of the results is to be found the 
explanation of the continually increasing 
tendency of wages to advance; in the 
second, an explanation why the supplant- 
ation of labour by machinery has not been 
generally more disastrous, 


The influence of the invention and 
development of machinery is in fact 
the most interesting and important 
point in the whole range of labour 
questions, and here again we find our- 
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selves in serious conflict with the Fabian 
reformers, “Just as fast,” one of 
them tells us, “as capitalists find it 
profitable to introduce improved ma- 
chinery, as fast also will the helpless- 
ness of a growing number of the 
proletariat increase.” It can only be 
said that such has not been the ex- 
perience of the past. Observers of the 
facts are agreed that the influence of 
machinery has on the whole been 
highly beneficial. We have seen that 
in relation to the increase or decrease 
of the rate of wages, the all-important 
factor has been the increase or decrease 
of the product. It is by increasing 
the product that machinery has much 
more than counteracted the evils 
caused by the displacement of labour. 
Machinery, as Mr. Wells shows, has, 
for one of its most important effects, 
the saving, especially in agriculture, 
of the lowest form of labour. Further, 
the labour required for machinery is 
intelligent, and therefore well paid ; 
and the labour displaced is absorbed, 
and more than absorbed, in new 


factories which spring up in the effort 
to meet the new demands created by 
low prices, and the result is the em- 
ployment of a constantly increasing 
number of labourers at higher wages 


than before. We may find room for 
one instance among the many strik- 
ing examples quoted by Mr. Wells. 
In 1831 the average price of cotton 
cloths in the United States was about 
seventeen cents per yard. In 1880 it 
was seven cents. This reduction of 
price has been accompanied by an 
increase in the annual “per capita 
consumption of the people from 5:90 
pounds of cloth to 13°91 pounds ; which 
in turn represents a great increase in 
all the occupations connected with 
cotton, from its growth to its trans- 
formation into cloth and cloth fabrica- 
tions, and the evidence is conclusive 
that in all these occupations the share 
of labour in the progressing augmenta- 
tion of values and quantities has 
continually increased ; the advance in 
the wages of the cotton-mill operatives 
during the period under consideration 
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having been fully 80 per cent” (p. 
382). 

If a legislative eight hours of labour 
resulted in a limitation of the supply 
of labour, it would probably be accom- 
panied, not so much by the absorption 
of the unemployed (as Mr. Webb ex- 
pects), as by greater speed in the 
working of machinery, and by the 
invention of new machinery, and 
might so far appear to be advan- 
tageous. The remedy which at once 
suggests itself to an employer who has 
trouble with his hands is to “use a 
tool wherever it is possible instead 
of a man,” a process which is illus- 
trated by Mr. Wells when he says 
it is a well authenticated fact “that 
the strikes among the boot and shoe 
factories of one county in the state 
of Massachusetts in 1885 resulted in 
increasing the capacity for production 
by the same factories during the suc- 
ceeding year of a fully equal product, 
with reduction of at least one thousand 
five hundred operatives ; one machine 
improvement for effecting an operation 
called ‘lasting ’ having been introduced 
which is capable of doing the former 
work of from two hundred to two 
hundred and fifty men, with a force 
not exceeding fifty men” (p. 68). 

Now this is a process which, how- 
ever beneficial in the long run, it is 
not desirable to hasten by artificial 
means. Least of all would the Fabian 
Society wish to work in this direction, 
if, as Lord Dunraven has recently 
expressed it, their object is to “ create 
additional employment without addi- 
tional output.” Some of the greatest 
difficulties and dangers of the modern 
development of industry have, of 
course, arisen from the displacement 
of labour, which is the immediate 
effect of an increasing use of ma- 
chinery. They are none the less real 
and acute because they are temporary, 
and they can be met only by increas- 
ing the general capacity and versa- 
tility of the workman by education, 
technical and other. The only true 
remedy, as Mr, Atkinson puts it, is 
to develope the individual capacity of 
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each common labourer, and to render 
him capable of performing more than 
one kind of service,—‘ of applying 
brains and hand alike to any kind of 
work which is waiting to be done.” 

If, however, it does not appear to 
be true to say that the poor are getting 
poorer, we must now inquire whether 
it is true that the rich are getting 
disproportionately richer. Have the 
richer classes profited more by the 
industrial development of the last fifty 
years than the poorer classes? It 
would be wearisome to quote figures 
and statistics which are accessible to 
all, and we may therefore be allowed 
to give the words in which Mr. Giffen 
has summed up the results of his 
valuable inquiry into this particular 
point. “The rich have become more 
numerous, but not richer individually ; 
the poor are to some smaller extent 
fewer ; and those who remain poor are 
individually twice as well off on the 
average as they were fifty years ago. 
The poor have thus had almost all the 
benefit of the great material ad- 
vances of the last fifty years.” 

M. Leroy-Beaulieu, in his excellent 
work Surla Répartitiondes Richesses, has 
made a similar inquiry for Prussia and 
Saxony, whose income-tax statistics 
afford material for the investigation. 
For Prussia the period 1853-1878 
has been one, not of normal but, 
of extraordinary aggrandisement and 
progress ; and the result is that the 
three poorest classes of the population 
are those which have most profited 
by the general amelioration, while 
the categories of the large, and es- 
pecially of the very large incomes are 
the only ones which show a tendency 
to remain stationary or to go back. 

A fact no less clearly recognized 
than the rise of wages is indeed the 
fall, which is certainly now in progress 
in the rate of interest on capital. M. 
Leroy-Beaulieu attributes this fall to 
three causes, the increase of security in 
business, the increase of capital by 
accumulation, and the lessened pro- 
ductivity of freshly accumulated 
capital in old-established societies. We 


regret that we cannot follow M. Leroy- 
Beaulieu into his speculations on 
this phenomenon and its possible 
results—one of the most attractive 
of economical problems. What is 
happening is, however, clear. Of the 
two factors in the work of production 
and distribution, “ capital has become 
relatively more abundant than labour, 
and has accumulated faster than it can 
be profitably invested, and in accord- 
ance with the law of supply and 
demand the compensation for its use 
—interest or profits—has necessarily 
declined, as compared with the compen- 
sation paidto labour.” (Wells, p. 418.) 
The competition of capital with capital 
becomes daily greater than the com- 
petition of labour with capital. With- 
out accepting Turgot’s celebrated 
comparison, between the rate of in- 
terest and the rise and fall of a 
flood, as of universal application, it is 
easy to see the beneficial effect of this 
process in its relation to labour. The 
rate of interest declines because the 
stored-up wealth of the world is in- 
creasing, and this wealth is being 
diffused throughout the community 
in the shape of higher wages and 
lower prices. It tends towards the 
equalization of conditions in this 
further way—that a decline in the 
rate of interest is equivalent to a 
gradual loss by the class of capitalists 
and rentters of part of their advantage 
over the rest of the community. 

We have now glanced at some of 
the principal facts so admirably mar- 
shalled by Mr. Wells, and we find that 
the objects which our social reformers 
pretend to desire are actually those 
which the free play of economic forces 
is steadily obtaining for us. The wiser 
of them, we observe, no longer at- 
tempt to deny these facts. But they 
naturally cannot stultify themselves 
by admitting that the “ individualis- 
tic” system upon which they lavish all 
their seorn has really contributed to 
the steady progress of the wage-earning 
classes, that the “shallow economic 
optimism of Bastiat’ has been so mar- 
vellously justified by results. They 
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therefore resort to methods of argu- 
ment of which Mr. Sidney Webb's 
recent article on the hours of labour 
gives a typical instance. They claim 
the progress made as due to legislation 
of a restrictive or socialistic character, 
which is very like saying that a train 
goes sixty miles an hour because it is 
fitted with brakes. Without denying 
that the better organization of indus- 
try may in some instances be bene- 
ticially assisted by the method of law, or 
attempting to minimize the effect of fac- 
tory legislation, it is impossible to take 
Mr. Webb seriously when he hints a be- 
lief that the rise in wages is due to 
direct or indirect limitation of the hours 
of labour by Factory Acts. He shows 
a similar prejudice when he seems to 
maintain that the reduction in the rate 
of interest is due to Factory Acts and 
other limitations which have been 
placed on the use of capital, such as the 
prohibition of slave dealing, lotteries, 
and baby-farming! It is surely puerile 
to argue that such restrictions as these 
can have had any but the most trifling 
effect in one direction or the other, in 
presence of the overwhelming fact of 
the almost incredibly vast develop- 
ment of production which has dis- 
tinguished the present century, and 
which has determined the two great 
tendencies of industrial progress signa- 
lized above. In spite of much noisy and 
positive assertion, there has in truth 
been no attempt to disprove the reality 
of that progress, and we are therefore 
entitled to ask reformers of the socialist 
or collectivist type to show that their 
proposals would not merely not retard, 
but would hasten it. Would they, we 
must ask, increase production, raise 
wages, lower prices ! In reply to these 
questions (to take one instance) Mr. 
Webb, in the article already referred 
to, labours to show by arguments which 
can only be described as sophistical in 
the extreme, that production would 
he only slightly diminished by an Eight 
Hours’ Act, that wages might not fall, 
that prices would not be affected. 
And when we observe that the Fabian 
essayists make no attempt to argue 
No. 569,—-VOL. LXL. 
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the broader question of the nationali- 
zation or municipalization of land and 
the “instruments of production” on 
the grounds we have indicated, we are 
justified in saying that until they do 
so their arguments will neither obtain 
recognition nor deserve it. 

In the company of Mr. Wells we 
breathe a purer air. He does not 
twist and turn to prove some pre- 
conceived theory, but endeavours to 
find the truth about the actual 
situation. That truth is in a high de- 
gree encouraging, and the considera- 
tions suggested in the following pas- 
sage may well be weighed against 
socialistic counsels of despair. 


The record of progress in Great Britain 
above described is indisputably a record 
that has been made voile circumstances 
that if not wholly discouraging were cer- 
tainly unfavourable. It is the record of 
a country densely populated, and of limited 
area, with the ownership, or free use of 
land restricted to the comparatively few ; 
with (until recent years) the largest 
national debt known in history; with a 
heavy burden of taxation apportioned on 
consumption rather than on accumulated 
property, and the reduction of which, a 
participation in constant wars and enormous 
inilitary and naval expenditures have 
always obstructed or prevented; with a 
burden of pauperism at the outset, and 
indeed for the first half of the period under 
consideration, which almost threatened the 
whole fabric of society ; and, finally, with 
a long continued indisposition on the part 
of the governing classes to make any con- 
cessions looking to the betterment of the 
masses, except under the “spe of influ- 
ences which they had little or no share in 
creating. And yet without any “ violent 
specifies,” or radical societary changes, and 
apart from any force of statute law, except 
so far as statute law has been an instru- 
mentality for making previously existing 
changes in public sentiment effective ; but 
rather through the steady working of 
economic laws under continually increasing 
industrial and commercial freedom, the 
working masses of Great Britain, “in place 
of being a dependent class, without future 
and without hope have come into a position 
from which they may reasonably expect 
to advance to any degree of comfort and 
civilization.” 

Now with humanity occupying a higher 
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vantage ground in every respect than ever 
before; with a remarkable increase in 
recent years in its knowledge and control 
of the forces of nature—the direct and con- 
stant outcome of which is to increase the 
abundance of all useful and desirable 
commodities in a greater degree than the 
world has ever before experienced, and to 
mitigate the asperities and diminish the 
hours of toil—is it reasonable to expect 
that further progress in this direction is 
to be arrested ? 


Surely “no” must be the answer to 
the question thus put, unless mistaken 
and reactionary ideals gain the upper 
hand in our democracy. We have no 
desire to exaggerate the dangers of 
socialistic teaching; but when it is 
remembered that there is no country 
where the entire accumulated property 


would sell for enough to maintain its 
population on the most economical 
terms for a longer space than three 
years, and that the world as a whole is 
calculated to be always within a single 
year or less of starvation, it will be 
clear that the margin for experiment is 
not a great one. ‘The spoils are not so 
inexhaustible as it is the fashion to 
assume. The world only exists by 
reason of the steady and unresting 
toil of the vast majority of human 
beings, and any teaching which weak- 
ens either the power and desire to 
work, or the motive for accumulation, 
may easily become a serious danger to 
human progress. 


B. M. 























On the motion of the Premier a Com- 
mittee of the House was appointed yester- 
day afternoon to consider what steps it is 
desirable to take to assist in the establish- 
ment of responsible government in Western 
Australia... .. The only serious objec- 
tion to the resolution came from two 
members, the latter urging that it was an 
unwarrantable interference in the affairs 
of Great Britain, which had spent hun- 
dreds of years and millions of money in 
planting colonies, each of which as soon 
as it felt its feet wanted responsible 
government and shewed an inclination to 
“eut the painter.’ — The Evening Post 
(Wellington, N.Z.), August 30, 1889. 


A PARAGRAPH from a small New 
Zealand newspaper may seem rather a 
slender thread whereon to hang a 
magazine article, but a resident in New 
Zealand must plead the twelve thou- 
sand miles of water and six weeks of 
time that lie between him and the old 
country in his defence. Moreover the 
text is not without its value as leading 
up to our subject. 

It is somewhat strange to note what 
a change of feeling has come over 
England with regard to her Australian 
colonies. Forty years ago Lord John 

Xussell anticipated with considerable 
equanimity the day when those colo- 
nies should claim their independence ; 
but within the last ten years all this 
has been changed. Various causes 
conspired to producethischange. First 
and foremost was the growing pros- 
perity, real or artificial, or at any rate 
the increasing debt of the colonies. 
Then the war-panic of 1878, followed 
by others of more recent date, raised 
the question of their defence against 
foreign aggression. <A little later an 
acute attack of what may be called 
colonization fever led to a scramble 
among the European nations for the 
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islands of the Pacific, introducing a 
new phase of that difficult problem, 
How to reconcile the conflicting in- 
terests of mother-country and colonies 
in the matter of foreign policy ? 
Then again the long wave of depres- 
sion that is only now beginning to 
recede forced the colonies more closely 
on the attention of England. British 
trade was languishing ; where should 
it find new markets? In the Australian 
colonies. Hundreds of thousands of 
Englishmen were in distress for want 
of work; where should they find 
employment? In the Australian 
colonies. So the British nation, 
after neglecting those colonies for 
twenty or thirty years, suddenly awoke 
to the fact that they were of surpass- 
ing value, and set to work to pet and 
coax them with the spasmodic energy 
that usually accompanies a reaction of 
feeling. 

The colonies were not slow to see 
what their policy should be. Colonial 
folk have a reputation, which is not 
undeserved, for seeing clearly what 
their interests are and for pursuing 
them without scruple. They saw that 
the mother country was disposed to 
make sacrifices to gain their favour, 
and they laid themselves out to obtain 
from her as much as possible, giving 
in exchange effusive but intermittent 
protestations of undying attachment. 
With thisobject the Australian govern- 
ments have not hesitated to drag the 
Imperial Government into sundry quar- 
rels, and emboldened by the success of 
their manceuvres (for unfortunately 
they have in most cases gained their 
point) seem inclined to assume to them- 
selves a kind of dictatorate over the 
Imperial policy. 

Let us illustrate this by a few ex- 
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amples. The colonial questions that 
have been the most prominent in the 
eyes of the British public during the 
last few years will prove on examina- 
tion to have originated for the most 
part in Australia) There was the New 
Guinea question, the New Hebrides 
question, and the China question, which 
latter though common alike to British 
Columbia and Australia, was far more 
violently treated in the latter. Why 
Australia should have such a surfeit 
of questions to herself is not so clear. 
Possibly the presence of the Australian 
Contingent in the Soudan may have 
prompted the English people to give 
the great continent a preponderance of 
attention. To be sure the Contingent 
was furnished by New South Wales 
alone, but the British public is not 
particular as to provinces. 

However that may be, Australia has 
undoubtedly oeeupied a deal of our 
time and given us a deal of trouble, 
to what end we will now see. In 
respect of the annexation of New 
Guinea, commanding Torres Strait as 
it does, Australia no doubt did well 
to be anxious ; but the agitation over 
the New Hebrides was surely one 
of the most absurdly  factitious 
movements that ever stirred the 
depths of a tea-cup. It is also, 
however, instructive as showing the 
folly of which an aggregation of in- 
dividually sensible people may be 
guilty. The French occupation of the 
is]ands, as we have learnt from various 
visitors who had good opportunity of 
ascertaining the truth, was the work of 
an old French colonel who was left in 
temporary charge of the government 
of New Caledonia. This worthy man, 
being on the eve of retirement and 
having nothing to lose by such an act 
of initiative, calmly occupied the 
islands on his own responsibility. 
But for the howl from some of the 
Australian provinces the act might 
have been disclaimed without diffi- 
culty, and the matter would have 
been at an end. But French honour 
once stirred, and French shrewdness 
as to the value of a counterpoise to 


our own occupation of Egypt once 
awakened, this simple solution became 
impossible. The Australian govern- 
ments on their side were by no means 
clear as to their own wants. A lead- 
ing feature in the question was the 
danger already threatening Australian 
morals from the escape of French 
convicts from New Caledonia, which 
would be increased if a second penal 
settlement were founded in the New 
Hebrides. It is perfectly true that 
these convicts, or, as they are 
generally called, récidivistes, do escape 
to the British colonies: there are 
some seventy of them in New Zealand 
at this moment ; but the bulk of them 
find their way to Sydney. Now it 
would be natural to suppose that New 
South Wales would have been fore- 
most in advocating the annexation of 
the New Hebrides by England. No- 
thing could be further from the fact. 
Victoria was the leading spirit in the 
agitation ; and this is the letter that 
the Premier of New South Wales wrote 
to him on the subject on September 
Sth, 1883. “I do not see where 
annexation is to end; if the New 
Hebrides, then how about the Solomon 
group, the Santa Cruz, New Britain, 
New Ireland, and scores of others? .. . 
1 regret to see the question compli- 
cated by injudicious letters of colonists 
in London who speak of non-annexa- 
tion by England involving alienation 
of the colonies from the mother 
country.”’ Such was the attitude of 
New South Wales, the colony most 
interested in the question. The French 
on their side made a fair offer enough, 
—to abandon transportation to the 
Pacifie altogether if they were per- 
mitted to keep the New Hebrides. 
This would have been a good solution ; 
but it did not suit the Australian 
agitator, who wanted not an arrange- 
ment of the difficulty, but a grievance. 
The Presbyterians, who had missions 
in the New Hebrides, were strongly 
opposed to the French occupation, and 
thought the cession of the islands too 
high a price to pay for the delivery 
from récidivistes; and the Presby- 


























terian vote is at times important in 
some of the colonies. True, the French 
offered to guarantee the integrity of 
the missions and of the interests of 
British subjects, but this would not 
suit the agitators. The presence of 
the French in the New Hebrides was, 
it was urged, a standing menace to 
Australia, though the islands are prac- 
tically as far away from the coast as 
Madeira is from Dartmouth ; to say 
nothing of the fact that the French, 
if they wished to concentrate a large 
armament against Australia, have 
already undisputed possession of New 
Caledonia, which is closer to the con- 
uinent, supplied with good harbours 
and far healthier in point of climate. 
So the miserable dispute dragged on 
until the meeting of the Coloniai Con- 
ference, when the colonial delegates 
uiet Lord Salisbury face to face on the 
subject. The proceedings at this par- 
ticular meeting were strictly confi- 
dential; but somehow a_ telegram 
appeared in the colonial papers stating 
that Sir Graham Berry had made a 
“fiery speech,” and said that the sen- 
timents uttered by Lord Salisbury 
would have come better from the 
mouth of a French Premier. Whether 
any such passage of arms actually took 
place we do not know, for the pro- 
ceedings, as aforesaid, were strictly 
confidential ; but we do know that 
shortly afterwards the French con- 
sented to evacuate the New Hebrides. 
The islands were utterly valueless to 
them, and their garrisons had suffered 
heavily, so probably they were glad 
enough todo so. Thus the net result 
of all the agitation was zero; and an 
opportunity for putting a stop for 
ever to the transportation of French 
convicts to the Pacific, and perhaps 
for obtaining the important island of 
Rapa, was finally lost. The melan- 
choly part of the business is that 
the Imperial Government, both in 
Mr. Gladstone’s days and in Lord 
Salisbury’s, knew from certain proofs 
how false and hollow the whole 
agitation was, but had not the cour- 
age to explode it. The Austra- 
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lians won a victory and did not 
forget it. 

Then in 1888 came the Chinese 
question, which, though no new thing, 
entered in that year on rather an 
acute stage. Exceptional legislation 
to prevent the influx of Chinese by 
the imposition of a poll tax, dates in 
Victoria from 1855, in South Austra- 
lia from 1857, in New South Wales 
from 1861, in Queensland from 1877, 
and in New Zealand from 1881. The 
first severe protest from the Chinese 
Government against the ill-treatment 
of her subjects in the colonies was 
drawn from the Chinese ambassador 
in June 1886, by the passage of a 
peculiarly offensive Anti-Chinese Act 
in British Columbia in the previous 
year. In November 1887 Sir Henry 
Parkes, Premier of New South Wales, 
consulted Mr. Gilles, Premier of Vic- 
toria, as to the advantage of getting 
all the Australasian colonies to agree 
in a measure of restriction, “or perhaps 
more correctly speaking, practical pro- 
hibition of the entry of Chinese into 
their territory.” The prospect of the 
arrival of a shipload of Chinese 
immigrants, and a report that the 
United States had negotiated a treaty 
with China whereby Chinese immigra- 
tion was entirely forbidden, prompted 
Sir Henry to telegraph through 
Lord Carrington to the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, urging 
that the Imperial Government should 
do the same for Australia. At the 
end of April a ship, the A/ghan, came 
into Melbourne with Chinese immi- 
grants on board, and the match being 
thus put to the train, the agitation 
burst into full blaze. There were 
sixty immigrants bound for Melbourne, 
and of these forty-four claimed admis- 
sion as naturalized British subjects. 
Their naturalization papers were re- 
ported, on examination, to have been 
issued to others than the men that 
presented them, and the immigrants 
were refused permission to land. The 
ship then went on to Sydney, for which 
port also it carried Chinese passengers. 
Here again admission was refused. 
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Lord Knutsford telegraphed to ask 
under what colonial law this was done, 
and the Government of New South 
Wales was fain to confess that no 
existing Jaw justified such action ; but 
that it was resolved to prevent the 
Chinese from landing at all hazards. 
New ships arrived, not only at Sydney 
but also at Adelaide. The South 
Australian ministers likewise an- 
nounced that if application had been 
made for the disembarkation of 
Chinese immigrants at that port, it 
would have been refused. The Chinese 
then fell back on the courts of law, 
and on May 18th the Supreme Court 
of New South Wales declared the 
action of the Government to be illegal. 
The immigrants holding tickets of ex- 
emption from payment from the poll 
tax were then allowed to land. 

Where the political leaders set such 
an example, it was no wonder that 
the people followed. In April the 
miners in the Croydon gold-tields in 
Queensland expelled the Chinese from 
among them, and the Queensland 
Minister of Lands ordered all Chinese 
not possessing authorized holdings to 
leave the fields within a month. On 
May 4th a mob of five thousand 
people invaded the Parliament House 
at Sydney, and extorted from Sir 
Henry Parkes a promise that the 
Chinese should not be allowed to land. 
On the same day a Chinese camp near 
Albany, on the frontier of Victoria 
and New South Wales, was destroyed 
by fire in very suspicious circumstances, 
and two days later a gang of two 
hundred roughs invaded the Chinese 
quarter of Brisbane, wrecked several 
of the shops, and stoned the inhabit- 
ants. 

The panic spread for a time even 
to New Zealand, where the Lower 
House hastily passed a strong anti- 
Chinese Bill. The Upper House how- 
ever kept its head, and so mangled 
and emasculated the unfortunate 
measure that it could hardly be re- 
cognised, Further, a number of the 
Chinese who were refused admission 
to Australia were allowed to land in 
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New Zealand unmolested ; the Govern- 
ment was not actually sanctioning it, 
but discreetly looking the other way. 
Nor must it be supposed that all 
Australians went heartily into the 
anti-Chinese crusade. The General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
in Victoria expressed sympathy with 
the Chinese ; but this body, which was 
“important and influential” while 
supporting the New Hebrides agita- 
tion, mysteriously lost all signiticance 
in the eyes of the Victorian Govern- 
ment when the Chinese were in ques- 
tion. Cardinal Moran again, the head 
of the Roman Catholics in Australasia, 
said outright that the colonies were 
acting in an arbitrary and unchristian 
spirit in prohibiting the landing of 
the Chinese. He admitted that at one 
time he had held a different opinion, 
but after careful consideration had 
seen good cause to change his views. 
A great deal of the agitation was 
fictitious, and got up by loafers and 
others who were too lazy to work. 
Such was the Cardinal’s opinion, and 
not his alone. 

It must be borne in mind that only 
a few weeks before these violent mea- 
sures were taken by the Australian 
governments the whole question had 
been solemnly remitted to the care of 
the Imperial Government as alone 
competent to deal with it ; the colonies 
having no power to negotiate for them- 
selves with foreign nations. It would 
be difficult to see how such hasty 
action could forward the negotiations 
of the English Government, but Sir 
Henry Parkes denied that he had 
acted hastily. “Neither for her 
Majesty’s ships of war, nor for her 
Majesty’s representative on the spot, 
nor for the Secretary of State, did his 
Government intend to turn aside from 
their purpose, which was to terminate 
the landing of the Chinese for ever, 
except under the provisions of a Bill 
which practically amounted to prohibi- 
tion.” Yet this was the man who a 
few months previously, during the 
celebration of the centenary of the 
colony of New South Wales, had pro- 




















fessed the most extravagant loyalty, 
and denounced some that hooted the 
name of the Queen as a “black drop 
in the ocean.” 

The next stage of the movement was 
the assembly of a conference at Sydney 
to which all the Australasian colonies 
sent delegates to discuss this burning 
question. This conference, which was 
the result of a suggestion from South 
Australia, was by some regarded as a 
solution of the whole difficulty. On 
this side of the world, however, these 
conferences are somewhat of a by- 
word. They are employed rather as 
royal commissions are employed at 
home as universal panaceas, but for 
the most part they are solemn farces. 
The delegates on this occasion met on 
June 12th, and by the 14th had 
settled matters to its satisfaction. The 
delegate from New Zealand arriving 
three days late found that the busi- 
ness was all finished and returned to 
his own place a sadder and wiser man. 
At the opening of the Conference Lord 
Knutsford sent a telegram suggesting 
for its discussion that all foreign emi- 
gration should be equally restricted, 
with reservation of power to relax the 
rules in certain cases ; and there Im- 
perial action in the matter came to an 
end. The decision of the Conference 
was embodied ina memorandum which 
was duly telegraphed to the Secretary 
of State forthe Colonies. 1t began by 
politely setting aside Lord Knutsford’s 
suggestions, urged the necessity for 
concluding a treaty similar to that 
between the United States and China, 
and meanwhile announced the inten- 
tion of the colonies to legislate im- 
mediately in accordance with the 
resolutions passed by the Conference. 
These resolutions run as follows : 

1. That in the opinion of this Con- 
ference the further restriction of 
Chinese immigration is essential to 
the welfare of the people of Australia. 

2. That this Conference is of opinion 
that the desired restriction can best 
be secured through the diplomatic 
action of the Imperial Government and 
by uniform Australasian legislation. 
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3. That this Conference resolves to 
consider a joint representation to the 
Imperial Government for the purpose 
of obtaining the desired diplomatic 
action. 

4. That this Conference is of opinion 
that the desired Australasian legisla- 
tion should contain the following 
provision : 

i. That it shall apply to all Chinese 
with specific exceptions. 

ii. That the restriction should be by 
limitation of the number of Chinese 
which any vessel may bring into any 
Australian port to one passenger to 
every 500 tons of the ship’s burden. 

iii. That the passage of Chinese from 
one colony to another without consent 
of the colony which they enter be 
made a misdemeanour. 

Thus having once more begged 
England to settle the matter for them 
by negotiation, the colonies, or at least 
some of them, proceeded to settle it for 
themselves by legislation. Lord Knuts- 
ford had already pointed out to New 
South Wales that such proceedings 
were an obstacle to successful negotia- 
tions, but this, like all other represent- 
ations of the Colonial Office, was 
contemptuously ignored. Still it was 
necessary to give some sort of excuse, 
and hence the following passage in the 
Memorandum : 


As the length of time to be occupied in 
negotiation between the Imperial Govern- 
ment and the Government of China is 
uncertain, and as the colonies in the mean- 
while have reason to dread a large influx 
from China, the several governments feel 
impelled to legislate immediately to pro- 
tect their citizens against an invasion which 
is dreaded because of its results not only 
on the labour market but on the social 
and moral condition of the people. 


How absolutely ludicrous this pre- 
text was will be perceived when it is re- 
membered that the Chinese population 
of Australasia numbers under fifty-two 
thousand, while the Europeans amount 
to three millions and a half. If during 
the interval required for the negotia- 
tions this population were increased by 
one half there would still be fifty 
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Europeans to every Chinaman. As to 
the effect of the “Chinese invasion” 
on the moral condition of Australia, 
we do not think that the Conference 
was well advised in dragging morality 
into the question. The moral condition 
of these colonies is not much to boast 
of. With all its poverty, misery, and 
overcrowding the United Kingdom has 
less crime, relatively speaking, than 
any of the Australian colonies— 
considerably less indeed than Victoria. 
But colonial -politicians are not 
generally so incautious as to expose 
themselves to criticism of this kind. 
It is a rule in horse-dealing for the 
seller to praise the bad points of his 
animal and let the good points speak 
for themselves; and it is on this 
principle that the delegates at Sydney 
conclude their Memorandum. They 
assert first that “the treatment of the 
Chinese in the Australian colonies has 
been invariably humane and consider- 
ate ; and that in spite of the intensity 
of popular feeling during the recent 
sudden influx, good order has been 
everywhere maintained.” And then 
as if this were not enough they add 
that the colonial governments in their 
action, which they admit to be “ strong 
and decisive,” have been “ studious of 
Imperial interests, of international 
obligations, and of their reputation as 
law-abiding commuuities.’” These 
statements were too monstrous to pass 
muster even in Australia; at Adelaide 
a member of the Legislative Council 
characterized them in the House as 
deliberately untrue, and proceeded to 
justify his epithet with irrefragable 
proofs. We have already given samples 
of the “humane treatment” of the 
Chinese, and of the good order main- 
tained in Australia, and particularly 
in Sydney. Our readers can judge for 
themselves how studious the Austra- 
lian governments were of international 
obligations when they violated the 
treaty of Tientsin, of Imperial in- 
terests when they deliberately insulted 
and persecuted the subjects of a 
valuable ally, of their reputation as 
law-abiding communities when they 


forced the Chinese to claim the pro- 
tection of the Supreme Courts against 
their illegal violence. 

As yet, though the Colonial Office 
has every facility for knowing the true 
state of affairs in Australia as regards 
this Chinese question, Lord Knuts- 
ford has apparently accepted all this 
blustering falsehood with seriousness, 
and promised to do his best to give 
effect to the mandates of the Austra- 
lian governments. And meanwhile 
the great problem of the development 
of tropical Australia, which is beyond 
the power of the white man without 
Asiatic or African labour,—a problem 
whereof the solution is intimately 
bound up in this same Chinese question 
—is not mentioned on either side, It 
was brought before the Conference 
with the soundest good sense by the 
Tasmanian delegates, ignored by the 
rest, and dropped. Such isthe way in 
which subjects of vital importance are 
handled by the colonial governments. 

But at present the Australian 
governments have another outlet for 
their energy, namely, that indicated in 
the opening words of this article—the 
concession of constitutional govern- 
ment to Western Australia. We 
do not propose to enter on a discussion 
of the rights of the question. Space, 
which has forbidden us to go more 
deeply into the Chinese question for- 
bids thisalso. But we would call the 
reader’s attention once more to the 
newspaper extract at the head of this 
article and invite him to follow the 
process, as here exemplified, of manu- 
facturing colonial public opinion for the 
English market. The question of the 
government of Western Australia was 
first brought before the notice of the 
New Zealand House of Representatives 
by a member of no weight, standing, 
or influence, a man who has no more 
interest in Western Australia and 
its affairs than the Shah of Persia, but 
who has an eye, the true colonial 
politician’s eye, for a good subject 
for clap-trap, and has also a 
vote in Parliament. Probably not 
fifty men out of our half-million 





























in New Zealand care one sixpence 
whether Western Australia obtains 
responsible government or not; in- 
deed the more intelligent, seeing to 
what a pass responsible government 
has brought New Zealand, would prob- 
ably prefer, for Western Australia’s 
own sake, that she should remain a 
Crown colony. But the subject, as 
we have said, affords too good an 
opportunity for obtaining a little 
cheap popularity and gaining a few 
votes to be neglected. The govern- 
ment takes it up; the due quantity of 
empty rhetoric was discharged over it ; 
the House, for the most part apathetic, 
suffers a committee to be appointed ; 
and likely enough within a few weeks 
the Colonial Otlice and the British 
press will be informed that New 
Zealand is in a state of frenzy over 
the wrongs of Western Australia ; 
the Agent-General will be instructed 
to co-operate with the other Agents- 
General to make energetic representa- 
tions to the Secretary of State on the 
subject, and so the whole kennel will 
he a-yelp with the old ery of liberty 
for free-born Englishmen to manage 
their own affairs, and so forth. It is 
astonishing into what presentable 
shape the journey to England works 
the most shapeless colonial agitation. 
Experts tell us that in a large build- 
ing like the Crystal Palace even the 
crash of a falling plank becomes 
shaken into a musical note; and it is 
somewhat in the same fashion that 
the discordant utterances of aspiring 
colonial statesmen are wrought into a 
semblance of regulated sound. 

Now what earthly business has New 
Zealand or any other of our colonies 
to interfere with the action of the 
{mperial Government in respect of 
Western Australia? This province, 
fortunately a large one, is the single 
portion of the continent which is left 
in our hands ; nay, it includes the one 
piece of territory (besides Natal) suit- 
able for a white man’s settlement, 
properly so-called, that England out of 
all her vast possessions still keepsin her 
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own power. Australia is not a na- 
tional, but a geographical term, and 
the handful of settlers (for they are 
no more) that fringe the south and 
east coasts of the continent have no 
imaginable claim to right of inter- 
ference with any territory but that 
allotted to them. Surely they have 
enough land in all conscience; very 
much more in the case of ()ueensland 
and South Australia than they can 
manage. Why should their inter- 
vention be brooked for an instant in 
this or other questions where ]mperial 
interests are paramount? Oh, we 
are told, the colonies must be con- 
ciliated. 

The colonies must be conciliated, 
must be petted, coaxed, and given 
everything that they cry for, in order 
to attach them to the mother country. 
This for some reason is the rule that 
governs our colonial policy in these 
days. Lord John Russell, when he 
made his great concessions to the 
colonies forty years ago, openly said 
that his policy contemplated their ulti- 
mate independence. We now pursue 
the same policy with exaggeration for 
precisely the opposite purpose,—to 
conciliate the colonies. But wherein, 
then, have the colonies been alienated ¢ 
Surely there are no more fortunate 
communities in the world. They are 
endowed with a vast territory for 
which they pay nothing, they have per- 
fect liberty to do what they please 
within it, and they are protected at an 
absurdly small cost by the British 
navy from foreign encroachment. Last 
and not least, they have all the wealth 
of England to borrow from, a privilege 
which is certainly not neglected. Why 
then this special need of conciliation ? 
Do we hope to obtain the assistance of 
the Australian colonies in relieving 
the congestion of population in 
England? If so, let the truth be 
accepted once and for all that no 
colonial government will alter one 
word of its existing land-laws for the 
benefit of any number of Englishmen. 
Emigration on a large scale, as Mr. 
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John Morley has well said, must be 
voluntary, or it must fail inevitably, 
absolutely, and disastrously ; and the 
currents of such voluntary emigration 
are determined not by sentimental 
but by material considerations. A 
century and a half ago a Frederick 
William could transport seventeen 
thousand persecuted Salzburgers to 
Prussian Lithuania, and by finding 
them all necessaries make them into a 
prosperous colony, but this is the one 
instance of successful state-directed 
colonization. It is well known that 
the British flag is not of itself sutticient 
inducement to make voluntary emi- 
grants prefer British colonies to the 
United States ; and it must be added 
that the working-men, who are now 
omnipotent in Australasia, are by no 
means favourable to the introduction 
of more of their own class, for the 
very sufficient reason that they dread 
a fall of wages. Already there are 
unions of working men, notably of 
seamen, whose object is to limit the 
supply of labour and so keep up the 
wage-rate ; and this not by including 
all good men of their calling in one cor- 
poration, but by limiting the numbers 
which they admit thereto, and so 
keeping themselves a close body. The 
lengths to which the Seamen’s Union 
will go may be illustrated by their be- 
haviour towards a line of steamers, 
earrying Chinese crews, which runs 
between San Francisco and Sydney. 
Last year, at the height of the anti- 
Chinese agitation, one of these ships 
came into Sydney as usual, On her 
arrival the Union insisted that the cap- 
tain should throw his Chinese stokers 
out of work and take members of the 
Union in their place, threatening that if 
he refused there should be no stevedores 
to unload his cargo nor trimmers to 
load his coal, The same thing occurred 
in the following month when another 
ship of the same line arrived. In each 
case the captain offered a compromise, 
which was refused ; and then Yankee 
shrewdness, driven to its last shifts, 
contrived to outwit the Union. The 
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cargo was landed and the coal taken 
in; but unless we are mistaken, the 
owners of the steamers have since 
conceded to the Union all or nearly 
all that they then demanded. 

Such is a sample of the doings of 
the colonial working man. We say 
nothing of Shearers’ Unions, Miners’ 
Unions, and the innumerable bodies 
of that kind which abound, and no 
doubt with perfect right, in Australia, 
but are far too fond of breaking out 
into acts of violence. That the English 
working man should receive a welcome 
from them is too much to expect from 
human nature. Australia for the 
Australians is the ery now, and not 
all the blandishments of a repentant 
England can alter it. We deliberately 
gave them their territory uncondi- 
tionally, and now, too late, we find that 
it is no longer ours. To seek to regain 
a hold over it by soft speeches and 
concessions is ludicrously and yet pain- 
fully futile. 

But then, we are told, there is our 
colonial trade which we wish to keep 
and to increase, On this head it can- 
not be too often repeated that the 
colonies send their produce to England 
because London is the wool and grain 
market of the world, and not from any 
feeling towards the mother country. 
In return for their produce the colonies 
take such goods as they want from 
England ; and the arrangement is no 
doubt satisfactory for both parties. 
But all over Australasia we find heavy 
protective tariffs to shut out English 
manufacturers. In New South Wales 
alone is trade free, and it is impossible 
to say how soon it may cease to be free 
even there. But granting that we 
have a tolerably stable trade with 
Australasia, what would become of it 
if America threw open her ports to 
these colonies? And this again is a 


thing that may happen almost any 
day. 

Let it be thoroughly understood that 
it is business and not sentiment that 
binds our Australian colonies to us, 
and that material and not sentimental 
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considerations must guide our future 
policy towards them. England’s rela- 
tion to them is less that of a suzerain 
than of a mortgagee. Between two and 
three hundred millions of English 
capital are invested in Australia, 
Tasmania, and New Zealand, one hun- 
dred and sixty-four millions of which 


Victoria, 


Population, 1887 . 
£ 
Debt, 1881 ....... 
Debt, 31st December, 1886 .  30,114,2 
£ &. 


Indebtedness per head, 1881 . 
” ” 1886. 30 0 
Multiple of year’srevenue,1881 4°32 
1886 4°65 


» ” 


From these figures it appears that 
the Australian debt is growing faster 
than either the population or the 
revenue. But these loans, we are told, 
have been expended on reproductive 
works, It is somewhat singular that, 
in spite of this reproductiveness, taxa- 
tion in Australia averages 2/. 14s. 6. 
per head against 2/. Os. 10d. in the 
United Kingdom ; the more so as the 
colonies have a revenue from the sale 
of Crown lands which is not to be 
found in the old country. Let us take 
the case of the railways, which have 
absorbed 67°24 per cent. of the Austra- 
lian loans. The interest paid on the 
capital cost of the Australian railways 
by the net railway revenue of 1886 
was in Victoria 4} per cent., in New 
South Wales 2? per cent., in Queens- 
land 1) per cent., in South Australia 
2! per cent. In other words, Victoria 
alone could pay out of railway revenue 
the interest on the money expended 
on these highly reproductive works. 

Take now another case, that of 
water-storage. Australia is the land 
of drought, and the question of water- 
storage is admitted to be of the first 
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form the public and the rest private 
and municipal debt. Let us glance 
once more at the debts of the Austra- 
lian colonies, and see what we can learn 
from them. The following table is 
compiled from the Victorian Year-book 
for 1888-89, the accepted authority in 
such matters, 





New South | aod South 
Wales, | Queensland. | 4 nstralia. 
1,042,919 | 366,940 312,421" 
£ £ £ 
16,924,019 | 13,245,150 11,196,800 
41,034,249 | 20,820,850 18,340,200 
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2°52 6°55 516 
543 741 9°28 
and most vital importance. Out of a 


total debt of one hundred and eleven 
and a half millions, some ten millions 
only was contracted for purposes of 
water-storage, and in this sum the 
loans for sewerage are included. The 
greater portion of these ten millions 
was of course taken simply for the 
sewerage and water supply of the 
overgrown towns of Sydney, Mel- 
bourne, and Adelaide. If less money 
had been expended on political rail- 
ways and more on the conservation 
of water, we perhaps should not have 
heard that in the great drought of 
last year (1888) the loss of sheep 
amounted to nine millions,and of cattle 
to two hundred thousand head, and 
that in Ballarat, a town of forty 
thousand inhabitants, potatoes were 
selling at 22/. a ton. 

But, it is argued, the resources of 
Australia are inexhaustible. Popula- 
tion is increasing rapidly and the de- 
velopment of the country is advancing 
as rapidly. To meet this let us again 
appeal to Mr. Hayter’s figures. It is 
probably well known that the bulk of 
the Australian population is huddled 
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into a few large towns, but the true 
state of the case, as shown in the fol- 


Estimated 
| Colony. Population 
in 1887. 
| Victoria . . 1,036,119 
; N.S. Wales oA 1,042,919 
| Queensland ...... 366,940 
| S. Australia ...... 312,758 


| 


Thus in three provinces: more than 
one-third of the population is congre- 
gated in the capital towns. From the 
next table it will be seen that the 
population of these towns had a ten- 
dency to increase out of all proportion 
to the rest of the colony. 

INCREASE IN POPULATION BETWEEN 

1881 AND 1889, 


Victoria. 73,773 Melbourne . 108,599 





N.S. Wales 291,451' Sydney . . 124,484 
S. Australia 32,556 Adelaide . 7,436 
Queensland. 153,415 Brisbane . 24,356 

651,195 264,875 


So far as regards Queensland and 
South Australia these figures are 
not so unfavourable ; but the total 
population of South Australia is 
estimated to have decreased slightly 
since 1886, and it is more than 
probable that this colony has helped 
to swell the numbers in Sydney 
and Melbourne. As regards this 
last pair the figures are astound- 
ing, though Melbourne’s case is the 
worst of the two, The proportion that 
the population of Melbourne bore to 
that of all Victoria was— 


In 1861. 25°89 per cent. 
~» Weel. ws « » Bl 

» eel... » SB} ” 

= SO0s ss » 38°40 


Finally, if we sum up the metro- 
politan population of Australia, in- 
cluding Perth, we find that out of a 
total of, roughly, two millions nine 


? The Colonial Office gives Brisbane and 
suburbs 73,697. 





lowing tables, is possibly less well 


known. 
Estimated 
Capital. | Population | 
in 1887. 
Melbourne ...... 391,546 | 
Sydney ....... 348,695 | 
See ee 55,475! | 
Se ee ee ee 111,300 


hundred thousand souls, no fewer than 
nine hundred and thirteen thousand 
are packed into five towns. And this 
is in a new country, where popular 
imagination pictures every man under 
his own vine and his own fig-tree ! 

It may be rejoined that after all 
the Australians know their own busi- 
ness best. The climate is capricious. 
Destructive droughts, followed by 
equally destructive floods, recur with 
troublesome regularity. Agriculture 
is hazardous work in most parts of the 
continent, and pastoral occupations, 
from the nature of the case, employ 
comparatively few hands. The Aus- 
tralians have coal, iron, and wool. 
Why should they not work up their 
cwn produce and become a manufac- 
turing people, increasing to any num- 
ber that can find employment? The 
obvious reply is, how is this large 
population to be fed? In 1888 it be- 
came necessary, in consequence of the 
drought, to import grain, though Vic- 
toria and South Australia generally 
have a surplus for export. From 
similar droughts Australia is never 
safe; and New Zealand will not al- 
ways have a superabundance of grain 
to feed her with. Then again, the 
population in Australia tends to over- 
grow the meat supply; the former 
increasing by four per cent., the latter 
by two per cent. annually. Droughts, 
from the havoc that they work among 
stock, must equally be reckoned as a 
disturbing element in this case. If, 
therefore, Australia is to carry a large 





























white population (which many men of 
thought and experience hold to be 
utterly impossible) she can do so only 
by means of a vast system of water- 
storage and irrigation. It is only 
thus that the treachery of the climate 
can be foiled. But such a system 
would entail great expense, that is to 
say, additional borrowing ; and already 
the collective debts of the four self- 
governing provinces average close on 
£50 per head of population, 

Such is the state of this Australia 
to whose bidding we now bend, and of 
whose unexampled prosperity we make 
such proud boasting. Its metropolitan 
populations are growing faster than 
the general population, its general 
populations than the meat supply, and 
its debts faster than all. A curious 
sort of prosperity it is, built on gold 
and propped by loans, The gambling 
spirit entered Australia with the gold- 
discoveries and has never left it. 
There is no such thing as steady pro- 
gress. Spasms of inflated speculation 
occur from time to time, to be followed 
by the inevitable collapse; and the 
only remedy is a new loan, to ease 
the crash so far as possible and keep 
the working-man in good humour. If 
the loan be not forthcoming, exit the 
working-man to a place where loans 
are still pouring in. This is no ex- 
aggeration. The men that have left 
New Zealand within the past year are 
counted by thousands, They came 
for employment on public works, that 
is to say, to take their share of the 
New Zealand -loans. New Zealand 
can obtain no more money in this 
way, and they leave for Australia or 
elsewhere. As the credit of the various 
provinces becomes exhausted (and the 
time is not so far distant when at 
least one will find itself in serious 
difficulties) the exodus will extend to 
them also. Meanwhile the present 
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system of drawing bills on posterity is 
too easy to be readily abandoned. 
Posterity, when the time comes, will 
make its own reflections on the un- 
profitable jobs, exhausted soils, and 
wasted forests which represent its 
assets. But what does that matter to 
the present generation? If a man be 
allowed to borrow to an unlimited 
extent, and yet squander the security 
on which his loans are raised, so much 
the better for him and so much the 
worse for his creditors. 

Let it, however, be understood that 
the privilege of lending them money 
is the one return that we can expect 
from the Australian colonies, They 
are unwilling to receive our. emigrants ; 
they do their best to exclude our 
manufactures ; they are ready at all 
times to embroil us with foreign 
powers for the petty ephemeral ends 
of their statesmen; they close their 
tropical territory to the race that is 
of all others pre-eminently qualified to 
turn it to account, being themselves 
unable to develope it; they are, in a 
word, always ready to embarrass and 
interfere with the old country,—but 
they will never refuse a loan so long 
as they can get it. Loans form the 
one link that binds them to England ; 
and with all their high talk about 
“cutting the painter,’ the colonies 
dare not do anything of the kind, for 
it would mean that their loans would 
be cut off also. But it is time 
that England should remember that 
she is a mortgagee as well as pro- 
tectress; that the foolish course of 
conceding everything to the colonies 
only because: they choose to howl for 
it, should be abandoned once for all; 
and that any change of colonial policy 
should be rather in the resumption 
than of the further relinquishment 
of our power over the Australian 
continent. 
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THE ILLUSTRIOUS DEAD. 


THE cheap guide-books to West- 
minster Abbey which have appeared 
within the last two or three years 
have been a real boon to the public. 
One of these books has illustrations so 
excellent that, for their sake alone, it is 
a valuable possession. Formerly thou- 
sands of persons who could ill afford 
a shilling for a guide-book wandered 
in an aimless and ignorant manner 
about the building, staring at the 
monuments, or driven through the 
choir and chapels by fifties at a time ; 
and they wandered out again in a 
bewildered state of mind, with a sense 
of relief and escape from so many 
overwhelming calls on their attention. 
Now that they can study the sixpenny 
guide-book at their leisure, and that 
Tuesday has been made a free day as 
well as Monday, the interest felt in the 
abbey and its contents has become far 
more general and will doubtless in- 
crease still more. 

It is natural that the uneducated 
portion of the public should care much 
more for the monuments than for the 
architectural beauties of the building. 
Memorials to the dead appeal with 
equal force to all classes, whether they 
be highly cultivated or wholly uncivi- 
lized. Siste Viator need scarcely have 
been written on tombs ; “ As I am, so 
shalt thou be” is engraved in unmis- 
takable characters on every lowly 
grave as on every magnificent monu- 
ment, It is universally agreed that 
persons eminent for distinguished ser- 
vices to their country, famous for skill 
in literature, art or science, respected 
as prominent models of grace, wisdom 
and understanding in high places— 
persons, in short, of true nobility of 
soul, whose light has shone forth in 
the world and whose example has 
stirred the hearts of mankind—are 


worthy to receive praise and admira- 
tion from their fellow men, and to 
have their names handed down to pos- 
terity as those who have deserved well 
of their country. It naturally follows 
that some visible memorials of such 
persons should exist. “Out of sight” 
is truly “out of mind” with all but 
the students of history when a few 
generations have passed away. 

It has been the practice of men from 
the earliest ages to raise visible tokens 
of the honour in which the memory of 
departed heroes and leaders of the 
race has been held; and this is but 
right, for the greatness of a nation 
ought to be seen in the roll of those 
whom it delights to honour. There 
can be no question where such me- 
morials should be erected. The citi- 
zens of country towns feel a pride in 
the name of a great man whose fame 
has shed a lustre on the place of his 
birth, and they do well to raise a 
lasting tribute there to his memory ; 
but names of national interest and 
importance should be recorded in the 
centre of national life. A Valhalla, 
or Hall of the Chosen, should be 
in the metropolis of every great na- 
tion. The nearest approach toa Val- 
halla in our country is Westminster 
Abbey. It can, however, never be- 
come a national Valhalla, although it 
has an ever increasing tendency to 
assume that character, with an ever 
decreasing capacity to maintain it. 

Few will deny that the abbey is 
too full of monuments. More than a 
hundred years ago there was a cry 
raised, “The abbey is loaded with 
marbles.” Nothing has been done to 
check their increase from that time to 
this, and the load has steadily become 
greater and heavier. In 1876 Dean 
Stanley wrote: “The day is fast ap- 
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proaching when the country must pro- 
vide for the continuation to future 
times of that line of illustrious sepul- 
chres which has added so much to the 
glory both of Westminster Abbey and 
of England”. Various schemes have 
been devised and elaborate plans have 
been made to provide a_ suitable 
equivalent or supplement to the ab- 
bey. The Dean and Chapter have 
adopted the simplest remedy for the 
difficulty, and one which usually 
works well in such cases ; but it is, 
perhaps, not sufficiently known. It 
consists in requiring very heavy fees 
for the spaces needed for statues, 
tablets, or painted windows. Com- 
mittees, or persons in charge of the 
proposed statue or memorial, resent 
this excellent arrangement with bit- 
terness. They appear to consider 
that the “stumbling-blocks” which 
they are generous enough to present 
to the abbey should be received with 
gratitude and open arms; whereas it 
is greatly for the interest both of 
the abbey and of the general public 
that the officials of the church should 
jealously guard its area and its 
structure. ‘‘ Westminster Abbey is 
the fortress of the Church of Eng- 
land, and you are its garrison,” said 
a wise foreign king to Dean Stanley. 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre’s scheme for the 
erection of a Victoria Chapel in con- 
nexion with the abbey, has been 
approved by the present Dean of 
Westminster and, with modifications, 
by the Society of Antiquaries ; but it 
has met with so much opposition from 
the House of Commons and the Press 
that the proposed bill has been with- 
drawn, though a commission may be 
appointed to consider the subject. 
Meanwhile, the idea that the exist- 
ing cloisters might suflice to supply 
the wants, at any rate of our own 
times, meets with more favour ; chiefly 
perhaps because little or no expense 
would be incurred. An examination 
of the cloisters will, however, show 
that there are already a great many 
monuments and tablets raised to the 
memory of the dead within its pre- 
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cincts. Hundreds of nameless persons, 
monks, and retainers of the court 
since the time of the Confessor, have 
been buried in that quiet resting-place, 
besides other persons whose names are 
recorded ; to add many modern monu- 
ments to the number would greatly 
destroy the impression of antiquity 
and solemnity which at present per- 
vades the place. Some few memorials, 
if introduced with sufficient skill and 
good taste to harmonize with their 
surroundings, might not be objection- 
able, provided they occupied wall-space 
only. Dean Stanley desired to see a 
new cloister erected within the pre- 
cincts of the abbey, which should bear 
on its portals the names of those who 
have been forgotten within the walls 
in former times, and entomb beneath 
its floor the ashes of the illustrious 
men that shall follow after us. 
Another alternative suggested is to 
continue the line of these illustrious 
men in the Cathedral of St. Paul, 
where a great many marble monsters 
are enthroned already, and some me- 
morials are hidden away in the crypt 
as though we were ashamed of them. 
It is a great misfortune for the nation 
and particularly for London itself that 
the old cathedral and the beautiful 
monuments it contained should have 
so completely perished that all me- 
mory of both has passed away ; save 
that in a dark corner of the present 
crypt some few ghosts remain of the 
splendid monuments that once deco- 
rated the stately and beautiful pile of 
Old St. Paul’s, a far larger and more 
interesting building than its proud 
successor, There, in that great space, 
for the church occupied three and a 
half acres of ground, were buried 
many of our Saxon kings and of the 
bishops and nobles of their times. 
There, prominent among them, was 
the famous shrine of the canonized 
Bishop Erkenwold ; there were laid to 
rest many mighty men of the Norman, 
Plantagenet, Lancastrian, and Tudor 
lines, warriors, statesmen, and eccle- 
siastics ; there, under a magnificent 
canopy, lay the effigy of John of Gaunt 
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and his wife Blanche ; and there were 
the memorials of many of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s trusted counsellors. Sculpture, 
painting, gilding, jewels and the pre- 
cious metals adorned these monu- 
ments. The rapacious hands of Henry 
the Eighth robbed them of their splen- 
dour, and the sacrilege was continued 
under his son. Queen Elizabeth issued 
a proclamation in the second year of 
her reign to restrain the too forward 
zeal of those who defaced the images 
and broke in pieces the glass windows 
that still decorated the cathedral. The 
Puritans accomplished the work of de- 
struction ; they threw down the goodly 
monuments that remained, tore up the 
brasses and demolished the sculpture. 
Old St. Paul’s was on fire four times 
before its final destruction in the great 
conflagration of 1666. The present 
cathedral has no past; no mailed and 
cross-legged crusaders peacefully await- 
ing the last day with folded bands ; no 
ancient monuments to connect us with 
our ancestors; no architecture to re- 
mind us of medieval times and medie- 
val Christianity. It reminds us rather 
of pagan times and faiths; of Italy 
and the Romans and the South; not 
of Saxons and Plantagenets and the 
North. Grand as it is, it cannot 
compete with the abbey in historical 
and monumental interest, and it never 
will be able to compete with it. The 
large majority of the monuments in 
the present cathedral are the product 
of an unfortunate period; they are 
useful illustrations of the wave of bad 
taste which once swept over the nation, 
as over the whole civilized world, and 
they should teach forcibly what to 
avoid. In these matters we are still 
immeasurably inferior to our medieval 
ancestors, not to speak of the unap- 
proachable artists of ancient Greece ; 
but there are refreshing signs in many 
recent monuments of a return at least 
to common sense, 

After all, Westminster Abbey and 
St. Paul’s are churches and not 
museums of sculpture. Yet unless 
some other place of honour can be 
found for the continually growing 


crowd of distinguished men which 
our favoured age produces so freely, 
these churches must needs be blocked 
up and deformed more and more. 
It is difficult for their guardians 
to draw a hard and fast line as to the 
question who shall be permitted and 
who shall be denied admittance within 
the sacred walls. For every man who 
has held any public office, whether he 
has particularly adorned it or not, for 
almost every man indeed whose name 
has become known in however small a 
way outside his family circle, a testi- 
monial is now claimed almost before 
the grave has closed over him. To do 
them justice, they seldom themselves 
desire the honour-of being immortalized 
in Westminster Abbey, but the great- 
ness they do not claim is sure to be 
claimed for them by some indiscreet 
friend. 

It is true that precedents are not 
wanting in the abbey which would 
seem to justify almost any claim to be 
received within its walls. The idea that 
the eminent and the illustrious are en- 
titled to a place there seems to have 
grown up gradually since Queen Eliza- 
beth’s time, and was scarcely in exist- 
ence before. When, therefore, we study 
the names of those who in the past 
and in our own day have been deemed 
worthy to be laid in what has now 
become the most envied and the most 
renowned spot in England, we find that 
all sorts and conditions of men are 
commemorated there. The good, the 
bad, the indifferent, those whose names 
can never live, and those whose names 
can never die, are all alike sheltered 
within the walls of ow Christian 
sanctuary, and mingle their bones 
with those of the saints and martyrs 
who have glorified God in their lives 
and in their deaths. The absorbing 
interest which we cannot but feel in 
this famous and motley assemblage 
should not, however, blind us to the fact 
that, as a collection, comprehensive as 
it is, it is far from supplying us with a 
complete record of the makers of Eng- 
glish history and literature. We search 
instinctively for many familiar names 











which we look for as having a right 
to be found there, but we search in 
vain. This deficiency is perhaps more 
noticeable in Poets’ Corner than else- 
where, for who can fail to observe that 
Pope, Scott, Byron, Shelley, Keats, 
and many minor constellations are 
nowhere to be found? Poets’ Little 
Corner, in the baptistery, is too little 
a corner to enable us to fill up the 
gaps ; and even there it is an Ameri- 
can who has had to remind us that 
Herbert and Cowper are among our 
poets. The cramped space is all un- 
worthy of Wordsworth’s beautiful 
statue, to say nothing of Wordsworth 
himself. The most recent addition to 
it is the bronze tablet memorial to 
Henry Faweett, so that even this 
small space is not reserved for poets ; 
and we are at a loss to know where 
the poets of the future are to find a 
fitting place of commemoration. As 
regards other worthies, no record exists 
of such names, taken at random, as 
those of Bacon, Raleigh, Jeremy Taylor, 
Cardinal Wolsey, Sir Thomas More, 
Philip Sidney, Drake, Walsingham, 
Bunyan, Hooker, Swift, Steele, Bishop 
Butler, with others.too numerous to 
mention. It may be remarked as curious 
that while there are many memorials 
to musicians, physicians, and actors in 
the abbey, there are, with the one ex- 
ception of Sir Godfrey Kneller, none to 
painters. Sir Joshua Reynolds and 
Turner have their m-numents in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral ; where, by the way, 
the statue of Turner is remarkably 
ungainly, representing that brilliant 
genius in the act of rolling off his 
pedestal. 

The fact of the absence as well as 
the presence of well-known names in 
the abbey is a striking characteristic 
of the history of the nation. True 
the missing names are recorded and 
honoured elsewhere, and scattered over 
the country are to be found many 
worthy and even magnificent memorials 
of renowned persons, kings and princes. 
But their absence from the abbey pre- 
vents it, and must always prevent it, 
from becoming a national Valhalla. 
No. 365,—voL. LXx1. 
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Surely it is time that a muster-roll of 
British Worthies should be called, of 
the patriotic, the beneficent, the illus- 
trious, the jewels in the crown of 
England. It may be said, these men 
built their own memorials and they 
need no others. True they need no 
others, but it is not well for the nation 
to ignore them, and to raise no visible 
token of the honour which is due to 
their genius and their labours. For 
it must be remembered that these men 
built not their own fame only, but the 
name and fame of the British Empire. 
Too many of them received little 
honour and no acknowledgement of 
their services in their lifetime ; still, 
even now, a tardy recognition of the 
gratitude which should have found a 
tangible expression, perhaps centuries 
ago, would in some degree redeem the 
debt. Bacon knew that time would 
draw a softening veil over his tar- 
nished reputation, and that what Gold- 
smith has well called his “great and 
hardy genius, his daring spirit, pene- 
tration and learning,” would one day 
outweigh his defects. “My name and 
memory,” he said, “I leave to foreign 
nations, and to mine own country after 
some time has passed over.” More 
than two hundred years have passed 
over since these words were written, 
and the name and memory of the 
great philosopher are still left un- 
recorded in the Valhalla of his 
country. 

No doubt casual efforts are made 
from time to time by private indi- 
viduals or municipal corporations to 
rescue noble names from oblivion and 
neglect, and all honvur is due to those 
who so exert themselves. A muni- 
ficent gift has lately been made of the 
building now about to be raised for 
the reception of our national portraits. 
Is it too late to suggest to the patriotic 
donor that it might be made available 
also for the memorials of eminent 
Englishmen of whom no portraits 
exist? Electrotype casts of some of 
the monuments in Westminster Abbey 
were made and placed in the temporary 
gallery in South Kensington where the 
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national portraits were exhibited ; 
but although these examples would to 
a great extent complete the national 
character of such a collection, it would 
be still more desirable for the metro- 
polis to possess casts and copies of the 
monuments to our great men and 
princes which exist in the various 
cathedrals and churches of this and 
other countries. Large photographs 
or careful drawings might be made of 
those monuments which could hardly 
be reproduced without great expense, 
such as those of Henry the Fourth 
and the Black Prince at Canterbury ; 
of Edward the Second at Gloucester, 
and of Robert Courthose, eldest son of 
the Conqueror, also in the same cathe- 
dral, Prince Arthur, the son of Henry 
the Seventh, has an elaborately carved 
tomb at Worcester, but a copy of his 
kneeling figure in white armour, in 
the beautiful glass at Malvern Priory, 
would be more easily made ; it is more 
beautiful and more like a genuine por- 
trait than the representation of him 
in the window presented to his father 
by Ferdinand and Isabella, now in St. 
Margaret’s Church, Westminster. A 
copy of Sir Reginald Bray’s portrait 
in the same window would also be an 
interesting and desirable possession. 
King John, “more notorious than no- 
table,” who was buried between two 
saints at Worcester in the hope that 
they might protect him from the devil, 
has a monument which should also be 
reproduced among the national por- 
traits by means of a photograph or a 
cast. There is little doubt that the 
effigies of Richard Ceeur de Lion and 
Henry the Second, of Eleanor of Gui- 
enne and Isabella of Angouléme (King 
John’s widow), would be given up to 
us by the French nation if appealed to 
for that purpose by the British govern- 
ment. These recumbent figures are at 
Fontevrault Abbey, which has been 
converted into a prison; the stone 
tombs in which they lay were broken 
open and rifled by the hands of 
fanatics at the time of the French 
Revolution, but in spite of the in- 
juries and mutilations they then re- 


ceived they are of great historical 
interest to us at least. 

The priceless and unique collection 
of pictures in the National Portrait 
Gallery has, with a few exceptions, no 
earlier examples than the beginning of 
the sixteenth century ; but if room 
could be found for the commemoration 
of famous persons in other materials 
than in painting, the vacant centuries 
might be soon filled up. And many 
a portrait, too, might then be pre- 
sented to the nation when a beautiful 
and permanent home was ready for its 
reception, where it might remain to 
illustrate and adorn the history of its 
country, without fear of being carted 
about from one end of London to the 
other, and without the risk of being 
destroyed by fire for want of the most 
ordinary precautions. 

In this way an end would be put to 
the ever growing crowd of monuments 
in Westminster Abbey, and also to the 
objectionable practice of using it as a 
cemetery. It was no more intended to 
be a cemetery than it was designed to be 
a museum for the glorification of men. 
It was “designed, if ever were any 
forms on earth, to lift the soul heaven- 
ward to things unseen.” Many of 
the monuments are indeed cenotaphs 
and not grave-stones; yet the abbey 
is a huge charnel-house, and as such it 
threatens to undermine the life of the 
living. There are more than three 
thousand bodies already buried in or 
around it. Many of these are in 
leaden and so-called durable coffins ; 
the privilege of earth to earth, the 
natural lot of the dead, has been 
denied to them. Lead will corrode, 
the most durable coffin will crumble to 
dust, and all men, however eminent 
and illustrious in life, are in death an 
equal source of danger to the living. 

The Collegiate Church of St. Peter 
at Westminster, and the Cathedral of 
St. Paul are exempted from the law 
that forbids intramural interments ; 
a law founded on the instinct of self- 
preservation, which has prevailed, 
with some exceptions, from the begin- 
ning of the world until now. 
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The custom of the early races of 
mankind was to bury deep in the rock, 
away from the dwellings of the living. 
Whether among the civilized Egyp- 
tians, Etruscans, Syrians, Indians, 
and Chinese, or among the rude, igno- 
rant tribes of the Malay Archipelago, 
these eternal abodes were always 
in the sides of the hills or cut in the 
heart of the rock. The more elevated 
the position held by the individual in 
life, the deeper below ground was his 
grave; and, as in the case of the 
Egyptian kings and the Chinese 
emperors, the further removed also 
from the busy haunts of men 
were the last resting-places provided 
for them. It is well known how 
strict was the Roman law of the Twelve 
Tables in enforcing this separation 
between the living and the dead. No 
bodies were allowed to be buried in 
the city, not even when the bodies 
were burned, as was usual with the 
Romans under the Empire ; excepting 
in one or two cases, such as in the 
familiar instance of the Emperor 
Trajan, whose ashes were buried in a 
golden urn under his splendid memo- 
rial column, as an exceptional honour 
specially decreed by the Senate. 

In Christian times, when the relics 
of saints were laid in the holiest place 
that could be found for them, a pious 
desire to be near them in death arose 
in the hearts of men. The sarco- 
phagus which contained the remains 
of the saint was then often used as an 
altar. But in England, among the 
canons which seem to have been made 
before the time of Edward the Con- 
fessor, the ninth bears the title De 
non sepeliendo in Ecclesiis. It begins 


with a confession “ that such a custom 
had prevailed but must now be re- 
formed, and no such liberty allowed 
for the future, unless the person be a 
priest, or some holy man, who by the 
merits of his past life might deserve 
such a peculiar favour.” Afterwards 
when this law was relaxed, and the 
practice of burying in churches came 
to be allowed, the canon law still in- 
sisted that only persons of preeminent 
sanctity of life should be buried there. 

Turning to our own time, the terri- 
bly overcrowded condition of the 
cemeteries in London has frequently 
excited well-grounded alarm and urgent 
protests from the public. The report 
of the Board of Health in 1850—53 
roused the government of the day to 
remedy the evil, and the result was 
the creation of the Woking Cemetery ; 
but the evil continues, and will in- 
crease with the ever-swelling popula- 
tion of the metropolis, until these 
cemeteries are closed or until cremation 
is practised. The Church of England 
Burial Reform Association has done 
much good in the direction of sub- 
duing old established prejudices and 
in showing the advantages of sanitary 
burial. But no one has said a word 
for the abolition of insanitary burials 
in Westminster Abbey and St. Paul’s. 
Even the late schemes for the erection of 
a chapel and new cloisters are intended 
to provide for the entombment of 
the illustrious men who shall follow 
after us, thus perpetuating and in- 
creasing the evil, and proving us to 
be less careful of health and life than 
were the Romans two thousand years 
ago. 

E. G. Howarp. 





Wuen Wilkie Collins died, the 
journals told anecdotes about the 
straits he had sometimes found himself 
in for a title. He was especially 
perplexed, it seems, over a volume of 
stories, which ultimately entered the 
world as Mrs. Zant and the Ghost, and 
other Stories The title was not so 
deep as La Recherche de l Absolu nor so 
wide as Vanity Fair, but it was 
enough,—it served, and the book 
survived, 

The pious reader probably thinks a 
title a matter of small consequence, a 
thing to be left to the end lke the 
preface ; an accomplished book might 
be trusted to name itself. It is some- 
thing of a shock to him to picture 
writers of genius racking their brains 
for a catching title, and then solemnly 
writing up to it. In practice, however, 
the title is often found to be a first 
care even with writers of genius. The 
name has been known to precede the 
novel by an interval of thirty years. 
Some novels have never got, and never 
will get beyond the name. That is 
the case with La Quiquengrogne of 
Victor Hugo. The name which found 
its novel after thirty years of waiting 
was Théophile Gautier’s Le Capitaine 
Fracasse. In the rich and reckless 
days of 1830 it was a fashion in France 
with literary beginners to announce on 
the backs of their first books an im- 
posing list of forthcoming works; it 
attracted attention and gave them airs 
of established authorship. They would 
choose at random a list of high- 
sounding and bizarre titles in the 
romantic taste of the time, without 
being at all in a position to make good 
the promise or having any definite 
plan for the books foreshadowed. In 
this way had appeared on Renduel’s 
covers, a fashionable publisher of the 
day, an announcement of Ze Capitaine 
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Fracasse. Thirty years after date 
Gautier took up the bill drawn by his 
youth on futurity, and wrote the book. 
There was no longer any commercial 
obligation to meet. People had given 
up asking, “ When is Le Capitaine 
Fracasse coming out?’ Most people 
fancied it hadcome out ; some had gone 
the length of criticising it. But none 
the less the thing was on Gautier’s 
conscience. For thirty years, amid 
the thousand cares of life, on his 
travels, in the ceaseless grind of 
journalism, he was haunted by a re- 
morseful memory of the unfulfilled 
promise, long ago forgotten, no doubt, 
by all save himself. There is an 
Oriental fantasy that statues and 
people in pictures crowd round the 
artist at the Judgment Day clamour- 
ing for souls. Gautier had a dread 
that thus he would meet Le Capitaine 
Fracasse. His christening had given 
the hero an inchoate spiritual exist- 
ence which craved completion, an 
incontestable right to become a ro- 
mance in two volumes. And so in the 
fulness of time Gautier endowed him 
with his two volumes and housed him, 
picturesquely if uncomfortably, in the 
Chateau de la Misére. The task was 
not accomplished without disturbing 
sentimental memories, and waking 
regrets for a day that was dead and in 
course of being energetically buried by 
a later literary generation. Like an 
architect completing an unfinished 
design, Gautier set himself to write 
Le Capitaine Fracasse in the fashion 
of 1830. He strove to forget, to shut 
out the uncongenial present, to live 
retrospectively in the beaux jours of 
romanticism. The reader will not find 
in these pages, Gautier pathetically 
observes, any political, moral or reli- 
gious thesis; no great problem is 
discussed, no cause argued. Gautier, 
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you see, had lived too long into the 
day of M. Dumas fils, the son who had 
declined an offer from his wonderful 
father of a partnership in his magnitfi- 
cent business of romance manufacture. 
Even Flaubert, who could still talk 
after Gautier’s own heart about art 
for art’s sake, had but now written 
Madame Bovary; and the art of 
Madame Bovary is another pair of 
shoes altogether from the art of Le 
Capitaine Fracasse. Here should be 
an awful example toa name not to put 
off its novel for thirty years. 

The sober English reader may de- 
cline to accept, as a normal type in 
methods of novel writing, the man who 
flaunted the famous red waistcoat in 
token of literary revolution. Will he 
accept Dickens? Well, with Dickens, 
too, the title was the first necessity, 
the originating impulse. Till he had 
fixed upon his title, he could not get 
seriously to work. He was in Genoa 
in 1844, and had a Christmas story to 
write. He had never, he said, so 
staggered upon the threshold before. 
The subject was there, but he had not 
found a title for it, or the machinery 
to work it with. “Sitting down one 
morning resolute for work though 
against the grain, his hand being out 
and everything inviting to idleness, 
such a peal of chimes arose from the 
city as he found ‘maddening.’ All 
Genoa lay beneath him, and up from 
it, with some sudden set of the wind, 
came in one fell sound the clang and 
clash of all its steeples, pouring into 
his ears again and again, in a tuneless, 
grating, discordant, jarring, hideous 
vibration, that made his ideas ‘spin 
round and round till they lost them- 
selves in a whirl of vexation and 
giddiness and dropped down dead.’” 
A couple of days later he wrote to 
Forster a letter of one sentence: “ We 
have heard the Chimes at midnight, 
Master Shallow.” A few days later 
he writes again: “It is a great thing 
to have my title and see my way how 
to work the bells. Let them clash 
upon me now fromall the churches and 
convents in Genoa. I see nothing but 
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the old London belfry I have set them 
in. In my mind’s eye, Horatio.” 
Thus it was always with Dickens when 
setting about a new novel. Despon- 
dency, doubts, difficulties, and endless 
experimenting, suggesting, sifting, re- 
jecting of titles, Then of a sudden, a 
title found, and he was off on the com- 
position of the book. Never were the 
preliminary throes more protracted 
than with David Copperfield. Toward 
the end of 1848 he was making holiday 
at Broadstairs, his mind running on a 
subject. “Ihave not,” he writes from 
there, 


“seen Fancy write 
With a pencil of light 
On the blotter so solid commanding the 
sea,— 
but I shouldn’t wonder if she were to 
do it one of these days. Dim visions 
of diverse things are floating around 
me:—I must go to work head fore- 
most when I get home.” Home he 
goes, yet gets nofurther. In February, 
1849, he is in Brighton; “A sea-fog 
to-day, but yesterday inexpressibly 
delicious. My mind running like a 
high sea on names—not satisfied yet 
though.” On February 23rd he had 
found a title of some sort, to wit, J/ag’s 
Diversions, Being the Personal History 
of Mr. Thomas Mag the Younger of 
Blunderstone House. Then came a 
series of variations in the expository 
part of the title, Blunderstone House 
after a time becoming Copperfield 
House. Then came Zhe Personal His- 
tory of Mr. David Copperfield the Younger 
and his Aunt Margaret, On February 
26th he sent Forster a list of six names, 
which may be found set out at length 
—at great length—in the Life. For- 
ster and Dickens’s children finally de- 
termined his choice among the six, and 
the title once settled all is plain sail- 
ing. He went through this elaborate 
process with most of his titles. There 
were a dozen tentative titles for Bleak 
House, most of them leading off with 
Tom-all-alone’s, and fourteen for Hard 
Times. It was the same _ with 
A Tale of Two Cities. Martin 
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Chuzzlewit was Martin always; but 
he began as Martin Sweezleden, and 
became in turn Sweezleback, Sweezle- 
wag, Chuzzletoe, Chuzzleboy, Chubble- 
wig, Chuzzlewig, and finally Chuzzlewit. 
In 1855 Dickens began keeping a book 
of memoranda and hints for subse- 
quent working up, which contained 
among other things nineteen titles for 
novels. Of these he used up two for 
Christmas stories; another, Vobody’s 
Fault, was the title first adopted for 
Little Dorrit, the actual title being only 
substituted just as the first number 
was going to the printer. Ow Mutual 
Friend was another ultimately used, 
though there had not been wanting in 
the interval critics to point out its 
inaccuracy of language. The rest no 
doubt will crowd about Dickens at the 
Judgment Day clamouring for com- 
pletion. But Dickens was never the 
man to quail before a gibbering shade ; 
he would have snapped his fingers at a 
poor Capitaine Fracasse. Many a 
hard pressed living novelist, however, 
might be glad to take his liabilities off 
his hands. In these times, harder than 
the hard times of Dickens, it is some- 
thing to light on a list of eligible titles 
going begging. Two of them, he 
Children of the Fathers and Two Genera- 
tions, have already been absorbed by 
Tourguéneff’s great novel, Fathers and 
Sons ; another, The Young Person, may 
perhaps be thought now too serious a 
reality to be lightly played with ; Dust, 
another of them, is at least as good a 
title as Smoke or She. 

How names and titles set Dickens’s 
imagination to work is one of the 
mysteries of genius. The settled name, 
it may be, was just an outward sign of 
the inward crystallizing of his hitherto 
floating ideas. But with Dickens’s con- 
fessed experience before him, nobody 
can presume to say that the title is of 
no artistic consequence. In these days, 
however, of over-population in fiction, 
the chief difficulties are perhaps rather 
commercial and legal. Art may have 
no eoncern with legal and commercial 
considerations, but the poor artist has 
often more concern than enough. It 
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is becoming every day more difficult to 
hit upon a striking title which has 
not been already used; and the more 
obscure the forestalling book, the 
more tenaciously are proprietory rights 
in the title insisted on. One hears of 
authors having been forced to change 
twice, or even thrice, names over which 
they have been rejoicing with all the 
pride ‘of a first discovery ; horrid tales 
are even told of dummy books hastily 
run up for the express purpose of fore- 
stalling and wringing money out of 
popular writers. We shall probably 
live to see a corner or ring in titles. 
Commercially of course the essentials 
of a good title are that it should arrest 
attention and whet appetite. The 
fierceness of the struggle for life among 
novels is the only excuse for all the 
silly, forced, and far-fetched names one 
hears. It is the commercial import- 
ance of the title that has given pub- 
lishers their generally recognized claim 
to have a word in the choice, and they 
have often intervened with effect. 
The excellent title Rob Roy was, as 
Lockhart tells us, the suggestion of 
the publisher Constable, but he had 
great difficulty in persuading the 
author. ‘ What,’ said Scott, “ Mr. 
Accoucheur, must you be setting up for 
Mr. Sponsor too !—but let us hear it.” 
Constable maintained that the name 
of the real hero would be the best 
possible name for the book. “ Nay,” 
answered Scott, and it is an answer 
worth a novelist’s marking, “ never let 
me have to write up to a name. You 
well know I have generally adopted 
a title that told nothing.” The book- 
seller however persevered, and after 
dinner (what magic there is in a 
dinner!) Scott yielded. Nor was this 
the only occasion on which Constable 
set up for “ Mr. Sponsor.” He dis- 
liked the title of 7he Abbot, and would 
fain have had instead The Nunnery 
as a sequel to 7he Monastery. This 
time Scott did not yield,—perhaps 
there was no dinner. He, however, 


soothed the grumbling Constable by 
accepting his suggestion that he should 
Queen Elizabeth 


introduce into a 





























romance as a companion picture to the 
Mary Stuart of 7’he Abbot. Constable 
was instantly ready with a title and a 
subject, Zhe Armada,—a title, forsooth, 
that told nothing and demanded no 
writing up toit! Kingsley did not 
shrink from Hypatia, but he would 
hardly have adventured Zhe Armada 
for Westward Ho! For an Elizabethan 
novel Scott turned to a subject that 
had long been a favourite with him, 
the tragic story of Amy Robsart. He 
meant to call the novel after the 
ballad, Cumnor Hall; but Constable 
again interfered and proposed Kenil- 
worth. This, on the other hand, John 
Ballantyne did not approve of, and 
prophesied with bad judgment and a 
worse pun that the result would be 
something worthy of the kennel. Scott, 
good easy giant, though his instinct 
for the practical no less than the 
literary side of his business was worth 
that of a street-full of booksellers, fell 
in with the suggestion of the im- 
perious Constable, whose vanity, ac- 
cording to his partner Cadell, now 
boiled over so much at having his 
suggestion again approved that in his 
high moods he used to stalk up and 
down his room exclaiming, “ By G—, 
I am all but the author of the Waverley 
Novels!” 

Yet Scott had done more wisely to 
stick to his own idea. The meeting at 
Kenilworth was but an episode, though 
it was the episode which precipitated 
the catastrophe. And the title has 
moreover the disadvantage of directing 
attention to the anachronism of the 
plot. No sensible person is afraid of 
anachronism in art so long as the art 
triumphs and, as here, a fine dramatic 
situation is gained ; but if the art is 
to triumph, it is wiser to let the sleep- 
ing historical conscience lie. Scott 
was fully alive to the wisdom of this 
policy. Left to himself he instinctively 
avoids the mistake of naming an histori- 
cal novel after an historical character 
or event. It is Quentin Durward not 
Lewis the Eleventh, Anne of Geierstein, 
not Charles the Bold ; there is no hint 
of Saladin or crusading Richard in 
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the The Talisman or of masquerading 
Richard in Jvanhoe. Scott was obvi- 
ously right. He was writing romance, 
not history. To give a purely historical 
title is to bargain with the reader to 
give him historical treatment. To The 
Armada Scott could never have con- 
sented ; Kenilworth, depend upon it, 
was a concession against his better 
judgment. Even the undaunted Dumas, 
who tackles history more directly and 
more at large than Scott ever chose 
to do, calls his famous book not after 
Richelieu, Mazarin, or Lewis the Four- 
teenth, but after the Three Musketeers. 
That is an admirable title by the way, 
so mysterious and suggestive. There 
is always something fascinating about 
numbers in titles; and here the title 
is none the less admirable that the 
musketeers were in fact not three but 
four, and that the fourth was the 
best of the bunch, the immortal 
d’Artagnan. But if Constable did 
Scott a bad turn over Kenilworth, he 
made amends by getting Herries 
changed to the high-sounding ro- 
mantic name Redgauntlet. Herries 
would have served, but it is not the 
pleasant mouthful that Redgauntlet is, 
Indeed as the Waverley Novels are 
the best of all romances, so their 
names are the best of all names. 
Waverley, Old Mortality, The Heart of 
Midlothian,—they are perfect. Scott’s 
answer to Constable put the wisdom 
of the thing in a nutshell. His titles 
arouse curiosity without discounting 
it; they are distinctive and appro- 
priate, come trippingly off the tongue 
and satisfy the ear, and have withal 
a twang of romance about them. Scott 
of course, besides his genius, had the 
advantage of coming early in the day, 
and had no need to shout to make 
himself heard amid the din of a crowd. 
Miss Austen died only a very few 
years after Scott turned from poetry 
to prose romance, and Lytton was only 
beginning to write as the wonderful 
Waverley series was drawing to a 
close in stress and difficulty. 

But if Jvanhoe is the name for ro- 
mance, Z'’om Jones is the name of a 
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novel. Zom Jones was not by any 
means a name taken at random. 
Fielding was quite as anxious in his 
day, as Thackeray or |George Eliot 
were in theirs, to claim credit for 
finding and making interesting an 
ordinary specimen of mere flesh and 
blood. Zom Jones was a name selected 
to indicate two things: that the hero 
was not to be an antiquated hero of 
romance, but something far more real 
and substantial; and that, though a 
real man, he was to be more than an 
individual real man—he was to be 
typical and significant. Tom Jones 
has many followers ; I do not refer to 
Lady Bellaston, but to such titles as 
Tom Brown or Mr. Smith. It has 
been thought astonishing that a novel 
should have contrived to subsist with 
such a title as Mr. Smith. But this 
was no makeshift; it is a singularly 
happy title. Mr. Smith, a short, stout, 
gray man, middle-aged, a bachelor and 
rich, comes as a stranger to settle near 
the village of Eastworld. The vulgar 
genteel families of the place are dis- 
tracted between the professional ad- 
vantages and social disadvantages of 
calling upon him, till they discover 
late in the day that “the County” 
knows him. The beauty among a set 
of flirting motherless sisters had given 
such heart as she had to give to a 
snob of a soldier, who kisses her at 
home and denies her in the better 
houses of the neighbourhood ; but for 
marriage she schemes to catch the 
rich middle-aged man honoured with 
the friendship of eligible acquaint- 
ance. Mr. Smith, thinking no guile, 
and equally grateful to kind friends 
of all sorts and conditions, falls in 
love with the beautiful girl, but can 
hardly bring himself to belie e that 
the prize is for him. He thinks no 
scandal nor will listen to it. And 
then suddenly, as the author has re- 
cently said did really happen with his 
prototype in life, on the very eve of 
his marriage he died. His life and 
his death lift the book, as they lifted 
Eastworld, out of what had otherwise 
been a dead level of unendurable vul- 
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garity. The soldier and girl marry ; 
but with eyes opened to see their own 
unworthiness and with a ‘“ quickened 
sense of the compass of human feeling” 
from having once known a simple, 
noble Christian gentleman, Mr. Smith. 

Most novels, like this one, naturally 
derive their point and principle of 
unity from the character or career, the 
action or passion, of some one 
among their personages. And the 
name of that person, as Constable 
urged rightly enough, supplies the 
natural name for the book. Ac- 
cordingly among the myriads of works 
of fiction this form of title is out and 
away the most common. With the 
exception of Jane Austen’s double- 
barrelled alliterative titles, Pride and 
Prejudice, Sense and Sensibility, which 
also have not been without their in- 
fluence, up to Scott’s time the chief 
novels were named after the hero or 
heroine: Robinson Crusoe, Captain 
Singleton, Captain Carleton, Moll 
Flanders, Tom Jones, Amelia, Joseph 
Andrews—it is a remark of Mr. 
Austin Dobson’s that Fielding wisely 
finds room in the full title for Parson 
Adams—Pamela, Clarissa Harlowe,— 
Richardson inclines to the women, 
Fielding to the men,—Roderick Ran- 
dom, Peregrine Pickle, Tristram 
Shandy, Pamela, Cecilia. Then, one 
step removed, the Vicar of Wakefield 
and The Man of Feeling. The 
proper names are amplified with ex- 
pository phrases such as The Personal 
History, The Life and Adventures, and 
so forth; a fashion to which Dickens 
returned, perhaps for the sake of its 
old-fashioned flavour, after Scott had 
shown a more excellent way of brevity. 
“His Birth and Other Misfortunes,” 
the expository sub-title of, if I recol- 
lect aright, Gina’s Baby, might have 
done for Tristram Shandy except that 
poor Tristram’s misfortunes began long 
before his birth. The actual title, 


however, The Life and Opinions of 
Mr. Tristram Shandy, Gentleman, is 
sufficiently diverting. 

Where a book depicts a small com- 
munity in which no single figure is 


























pre-eminent, we sometimes get titles 
like Villette—a neat nickname for 
Brussels—Barchester Towers, Middle- 
march, the last as good a title as could 
be invented for the book. George 
Eliot could not have christened it 
after Dorothea or Lydgate without 
ignoring half its contents. Let us be 
thankful she spared us that terrible 
modern form of title, “A modern 
Saint Theresa.” It is indeed not always 
easy to determine which figure is the 
protagonist,and soamong George Eliot’s 
characters, Not one man probably 
in a thousand would have picked out 
Daniel Deronda for the honour, such 
as it is, of naming that not very 
successful book. 1am not sure that, 
for my part, I should have picked 
Adam Bede for this honour ; the cast- 
iron man dear to feminine imagination 
has no charm for me. Hetty would 
be the sentimentalist’s choice, to 
remind Adam and Dinah,whom George 
Henry Lewes had joined, that, while 
they were enjoying their blameless 
lives, Hetty was eating out her shallow 
little heart in transportation. The 
beauty of Hetty is as deeply felt as 
anything in the book; and as Mr. 
Browning’s Fra Lippo Lippi says, 


If you get simple beauty and nought else 
You get about the best thing God invents. 


There are people, however, who would 
have named the book after Dinah. 7he 
Tragedy of the Hall Farm would have 
the advantage of bringing into focus 
Mrs. Poyser’s all-conquering tongue. 
A critic, by the way, has found great 
significance in the primitive and 
elemental savour of the name Adam 
Bede. The initials A.B. have lead off 
the alphabet; Adam was the first 
man; the venerable Bede comes de- 
cidedly early in our literature. Plain 
folk will probably consider such 
criticism ridicnlous. It is a coinci- 
dence that Amos Barton begins with 
A and B. 

For Ivanhoe, Thackeray in parody 
puts Rebecca and Rowena. I suppose 


to most readers, certainly to most 
male readers, Rebecca is more the 
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heroine than Ivanhoe is the hero. 
Rebecca and Richard Lion-heart share 
the honours, and that was doubtless 
Scott’s reason for calling the book 
after Ivanhoe. Soin (uy Mannering, 
The Antiquary, Old Mortality, he of 
set purpose avoids the conventional 
hero. 

When one begins shifting titles, one 
knows not where to stop,—that is 
always the weakness of the reformer. 
Would not for example Le Pére Grandet 
be the true title for Zugénie Grandet ? 
The masterly delineation of the miser 
is the achievement of the book. His 
sacrifice of his daughter serves essen- 
tially to throw him into relief. But 
Balzac, sacrifice being a pet subject 
with him, prefers always to take his 
title from the victim of the sacrifice ; 
Eugénie Grandet, Le Lys dans la 
Vallée, Le Pére Goriot. Le Pére 
Goriot is a good name for a fine book ; 
yet I am not sure that La Maison 
}auquer would not fit the book even 
better. True the tragedy is the 
tragedy of a father sacrificed to his 
daughters’ lust and avarice. But the 
pension is the scene and very symbol 
of his martyrdom, and the house, like 
the book, has dark secrets not directly 
connected with Goriot’s story. In his 
treatment of the Maison Vauquer 
Balzac reaches romanticism through 
realistic methods. This one sinister 
house stands out from the houses 
about it with a lurid light upon it. 
Picked out in this light, the mean 
lodging-house reveals itself as a centre 
and heart of suffering, scheming, 
struggling, criminal Paris. To make 
the work of the builder’s hands colour 
and overshadow the lives of men, to 
give it a physiognomy and a soul that 
haunt the imagination as of a thing 
alive and purposeful,—this is a note 
of romanticism. It is a function of 
romance to read its appropriate legend 
into a tower, a ruin, a stream, a glen, 
—the legend which expresses and com- 
pletes it by seizing and making per- 
manent its lurking and evanescent 
suggestiveness. Accordingly since 
the era of romanticism names of places 
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have been almost as common in titles 
as names of people. The long line 
of early English novels named after 
the hero or heroine is significantly 
broken as early as 1765 by a story 
named after a haunted castle, Horace 
Walpole’s Castle of Otranto. Even in 
the eighteenth century the romantic 
spirit was not left altogether without 
witness,—the witness baffled, only 
half serious, only half conscious, of 
the dilettante Horace Walpole and his 
friend, the poet Gray. The book was 
suggested, Walpole tells us, by a 
dream. “I had thought myself in an 
ancient castle (a very natural dream 
for a head like mine, filled with Gothic 
story), and that on the uppermost 
bannister of a great staircase I saw 
a gigantic hand in armour.” This 
gigantic hand in armour was, as all 
readers will remember, the root of the 
story. Gray reported that at Cam- 
bridge the book made “some of them 
ery a little, and all in general afraid 
to go to bed o’ nights.” So here in 
full eighteenth century we already 
find the temper and furniture of later 
romance. The Castle of Otranto is 
the precursor of a whole fantastic 
procession of castles, abbeys, cathe- 
drals, palaces and prisons, destined in 
later years to give their names to 
romance and legend. Wordsworth’s 
influence joined to Scott’s has put 
natural scenes and homely buildings 
alongside of the castles and monasteries 
of earlier romance. Hareton Earnshaw, 
Catherine Linton and Heathcliffe, 
with their untamed Yorkshire passions, 
fantasies, furies, are harmonized and 
set off against the bleak beauty of the 
Yorkshire moorland scenery of Wuther- 
ing Heights. The first glimpse we get 
of Maggie Tulliver is of her standing 
as a child watching the mill-wheel in 
the Floss. “Maggie, Maggie,” cries 
her mother, “ where’s the use o’ any 
one telling you to keep away from the 
water? You'll tumble in and be 
drownded some day, an’ then you'll be 
sorry you didn’t do as mother told 
you.” The rushing of the Floss is her 
song of destiny in our ears all through 


the quarrel and trouble about Dorlcote 
Mill, tili in the end the flood closes 
over the heads of brother and sister 
re-united in death. Brother and Sister 
George Eliot had meant to call the 
story; The Mill on the Floss, one of 
the perfect titles, was due to her 
publisher Blackwood. Zhe House with 
the Seven Gables is but a dwelling-place 
for the curse which doomed the Pyn- 
cheons, generation after generation, to 
their choking, bloody death. Of the 
whole class, perhaps the finest instance 
is Victor Hugo’s Notre Dame de Paris. 
The great cathedral is a haunting, im- 
portunate presence throughout the 
romance till Frollo’s fingers lose their 
agonized grip on its yielding leads. 
And withal it is the real and sufficient 
symbol of Hugo’s central idea. In 
his three great books, Notre Dame, 
Les Travaillewrs de la Mer, and Les 
Misérables, Hugo set himself to typify 
the triple tyranny against which 
humanity struggles, the tyranny of 
superstition, the tyranny of natural 
forces, and the tyranny of human law. 
The great cathedral typifies the tyranny 
of the medieval Church, the tyranny of 
its beauty and grandeur, its morbid 
and grotesque imagination, its mystery 
and terror. And then the irony of 
such a title for the story of a 
graceful innocent gipsy girl hunted 
to death by the lust and hate of the 
consecrated servant of a religion of 
pity and chastity, of our pure and 
gentle Lady, Notre Dame de Paris! 

That is what a great title can do. 
It not only surmises and clinches ; it 
is also commentary and chorus. Such 
titles as Le Rot s Amuse or Fromount 
Jeune et Risley Ainé are whole volumes 
in themselves. Hugo was not so 
happy with the titles of the other 
two parts of his trilogy. The title 
Les Misérables is too wide for its idea. 
We feel after we have done with 
Javert and Jean Valjean that, as | 
think Mr. Bret Harte puts it at the 
close of his diverting parody, there 
are still plenty of miserables left. 

It indeed often happens that an 
otherwise fine title is too wide, like an 


























algebraical formula for a specific pro- 
blem. Thackeray is said to have been 
finely elated over his title of Vanity 
Fair ; but, as a matter of fact, Vanity 
Fair does not characterize the scenes 
of Becky’s triumphs and degradation 
any more specially or properly than it 
would characterize the rest of Thack- 
eray’s works. It has been a custom 
with some French novelists to adopt a 
general heading for a series of novels ; 
Balzac’s Le Comédie Humaine, for ex- 
ample, M. Daudet’s Wawrs Parisiennes, 
M. Ohnet’s Les Batailles de la Vie, so 
much scoffed at by the vivacious Gyp 
and others. Vanity Fair would have 
served Thackeray admirably for such a 
purpose, with his persistent refrain of 
Vanitas Vanitatum. Many fine titles 
of Balzac again have this defect of over- 
wideness. La Femme de Trente Ans, 
Les Illusions Perdues (which might 
stand as the title for Flaubert’s com- 
plete works), Les Parents Pawvres—La 
Cousine Bette and Le Cousin Pons do 
not exhaust the dramatic possibilities 
of the poor relation; or lastly that 
very uninviting title which would 
characterize a school of novels better 
than a single story, Les Petites Miséres 
de la Vie Conjugale. This is indeed 
precisely what one might expect with 
Balzac, because Balzac set himself, 
quite solemnly and in apparent good 
faith, to exhaust the whole of human 
experience in the forty little yellow 
volumes which a foolish young man has 
vowed he would not give in exchange 
for Shakespeare. Obviously no title 
could be too wide to indicate the mag- 
nificent scope of such a design. Of 
course it must not be denied that a 
great novel may so seize and express a 
typical piece of human experience as 
to justify the assumption of a generic 
title, doing in pure fiction the kind of 
thing which Hamlet has done in poetic 
tragedy. Perhaps Vanity Fair is such 
acase. Perhaps Wadame Bovary could 
bear the title Les Illusions Perdues. 
Perhaps Tourguéneff’s /uthers and 
Sons justifies itself by an adequate 
grasp and by a typical example of the 
inevitable tragic clash of ideas between 
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succeeding generations in an epoch of 
change. 

This defect of overlapping the 
specific subject is one of the many 
vices of those detestable modern titles 
consisting of proverbs or quotations. 
Mr. Swinburne once suggested that it 
would be a benevolent despotism, and 
worthy of Matthew Arnold’s ideal 
academy, which should make it a 
penal offence against literature for any 
writer to affix a proverb, a quotation, 
but above all things a line of poetry 
by way of tag or title toa novel. At 
the best, titles like Love me little, Love 
me long, It is Never too late to Mend, 
Red as a Rose is she, One Traveller 
Returns, are, as Mr. Swinburne calls 
the first, very silly labels. They are 
not only awkward, they are essentially 
illegitimate. It is generally speaking 
an impertinence to use up a proverb, 
or a fine line of poetry of world-wide 
application for one’s own poor bounded 
story. It is a sacrilege to desecrate 
with less choice associations a name 
enskied and sainted in imperishable 
poetry,—like Proud Maisie, for in- 
stance. It is an outrage to apply to 
the crude sentimentality of a Kate 
Chester, to use indeed for any 
transient love-tale of the hour, the 
plea rung from the great tortured 
heart of Othello, ‘Tell them I loved 
not wisely, but too well,” or the cry of 
Romeo, when he has slain Juliet’s 
kinsman and sees himself caught in 
the toils of fate, “Oh I am Fortune’s 
fool!” I take examples at random, 
meaning no disrespect to the able 
authors of these particular novels ; but 
they have plenty of wit to invent 
better titles and leave Othello’s 
jealousy and Romeo’s love in peace. 

It was Lord Lytton, I fancy, who 
began with What will He do with it ? the 
irritating fashion of using for title an 
interrogative sentence. Charles Reade, 
Anthony Trollope, and Mr. Besant, 
to cite only distinguished names, 
have all offended in this way: 
Put Yourself in His Place, He Knew 
He Was Right, The World went 
Very Well Then, Can You Forgive Her ? 
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and soon. A phrase, however, not in 
itself clumsy, nor made offensive by 
misapplication, may make a very good 
title; witness the beautiful name of 
Mr. Bret Harte’s very beautiful story 
Left out on Lone Star Mountain. 

If after being pelted with all these 
instances the reader has strength left 
to ask with Juliet, What’s in a name ? 
(I acknowledge that that quotation is 
an outrage)—my answer is, the differ- 
ence between /s He Popenjoy ? which I 
take to be one of the worst, and The 
Scarlet Letter which I take to be one of 
the very best of all titles. Consider 
for a moment how perfect a title Zhe 
Scarlet Letter is. It tells nothing, yet 
it tells everything. It fascinates 
before the book is opened, it fascinates 
even more powerfully after the book 


is closed. The whole tragedy is in the 
title. It is the symbol of Hester’s 
sin, and the penalty of her sin, the 
isolation, the spiritual blight. The 
symbol of the Scarlet Letter eats into 
the imagination of the reader as it eat 
into the flesh of the remorse-racked 
Puritan minister, till we see it every- 
where in the air before our eyes, as he 
saw it written on the thunderous sky 
through the wild night when he stood 
distracted on Hester’s scaffold. The 
book might have lived and prospered 
under another name, say The Silence of 
the Rev. Arthur Dimmesdale ; but it is 
surely an added perfection that it 
should find in its title, as it does now, 
its final sign and seal. 


W. P. J. 
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Aut day I had followed at the heels 
of a pursuing army engaged on one 
of the finest battles that ever camp of 
exercise beheld. Thirty thousand 
troops had by the wisdom of the Gov- 
ernment of India been turned loose 
over a few thousand square miles of 
country to practice in peace what they 
would never attempt in war. Con- 
sequently cavalry charged unshaken 
infantry at the trot. Infantry cap- 
tured artillery by frontal attacks de- 
livered in line of quarter columns, and 
mounted infantry skirmished up to 
the wheels of an armoured train which 
carried nothing more deadly than a 
twenty-five pounder Armstrong, two 
Nordenfeldts and a few score vol- 
unteers all cased in three-eighths-inch 
boiler-plate. Yet it was a very life- 
likecamp. Operations did not cease 
at sundown ; nobody knew the country 
and nobody spared man or horse. 
There was unending cavalry scouting 
and almost unending forced work over 
broken ground. The Army of the 
South had finally pierced the centre 
of the Army of the North and was 
pouring through the gap hot-foot to 
capture a city of strategic importance. 
Its front extended fanwise, the sticks 
being represented by regiments strung 
out along the line of route backwards 
to the divisional transport columns 
and all the lumber that trails behind 
an army on the move. On its right 
the broken left of the Army of the 
North was flying in mass, chased by 
the Southern horse and hammered 
by the Southern guns till these had 
been pushed far beyond the limits of 
their last support. Then the flying 
sat down to rest, while the elated 
commandant of the pursuing force 
telegraphed that he held all in check 
and observation. 

Unluckily he did not observe that 
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three miles to his right flank a flying 
column of Northern horse with a 
detachment of Ghoorkhas and British 
troops had been pushed round, as fast 
as the falling light allowed, to cut 
across the entire rear of the Southern 
army, to break, as it were, all the 
ribs of the fan where they converged 
by striking at the transport, reserve 
ammunition and artillery supplies. 
Their instructions were to go in, avoid- 
ing the few scouts who might not 
have been drawn off by the pursuit, 
and create sufficient excitement to 
impress the Southern Army with the 
wisdom of guarding their own flank 
and rear before they captured cities. 
It was a pretty mancuvre, neatly 
carried out. 

Speaking for the second division of 
the Southern Army, ourfirst intimation 
of the attack was at twilight when the 
artillery were labouring in deep sand, 
most of the escort were trying to help 
them out, and the main body of the 
infantry had gone on. A Noah’s Ark 
of elephants, camels and the mixed 
menagerie of an Indian transport- 
train bubbled and squealed behind the 
guns, when there appeared from 
nowhere in particular British infantry 
to the extent of three companies, who 
sprang to the heads of the gun-horses 
and brought all to a stand-still amid 
oaths and cheers, 

“How’s that, umpire?” said the 
major commanding the attack, and 
with one voice the drivers and limber 
gunners answered “ Hout!” while the 
colonel of artillery sputtered. 

“ All your scouts are charging our 
main body,” said the major. “ Your 
flanks are unprotected for two miles. 
I think we’ve broken the back of this 
division, And listen,—there go the 


Ghoorkhas !” 
A weak fire broke from the rear- 
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guard more than a mile away, and was 
answered by cheerful howlings. The 
Ghoorkhas, who should have swung 
clear of the second division. had 
stepped on its tail in the dark, but 
drawing off hastened to reach the 
next line of attack which lay almost 
parallel to us five or six miles away. 

Our column swayed and surged 
irresolutely,—three batteries, the divi- 
sional ammunition reserve,the baggage, 
and a section of the hospital and bearer 
corps. The commandant ruefully 
promised to report himself “cut up” 
to the nearest umpire, and commending 
his cavalry and all other cavalry to 
the special care of Eblis, toiled on to 
resume touch with the rest of the 
division. 

* We'll bivouac here to-night,” said 
the major, “I have a notion that the 
Ghoorkhas will get caught. They may 
want us to reform on. Stand easy 
till the transport gets away.”’ 

A hand caught my beast’s bridle 
and led him out of the choking dust ; 
a larger hand deftly canted me out of 
the saddle; and two of the hugest 
hands in the world received me sliding. 
Pleasant is the lot of the special cor- 
respondent, who falls into such hands 
as those of Privates Mulvaney, 
Ortheris, and Learoyd. 

“An’ that’s all right,” said the 
Irishman calmly. “ We thought we'd 
find you somewheres here by. Is 
there anything av yours in the trans- 
port? Orth’ris ’ll fetch ut out.” 

Ortheris did “fetch ut out,” from 
under the trunk of an elephant, in 
the shape of a servant and an animal 
both laden with medical comforts. 
The little man’s eyes sparkled. 

“ If the brutil an’ licentious soldiery 
av these parts gets sight av the 
thruck,” said Mulvaney making prac- 
tised investigation, “ they'll loot ev’ry- 
thing. They’re bein’fed on iron-filin’s 
an’ dog-biscuit these days, but glory’s 
no compensation for a belly-ache. 
Praise be, we're here to protect you, 
sorr. Beer, sausage, bread (soft an’ 
that’s a cur’osity), soup in a tin, 
whisky by the smell av ut, an’ fowls! 


Mother av Moses, but ye take the 
field like a  confectioner! "Tis 
seand’ lus.” 

‘’Ere’s a orficer,’”’ said Ortheris 
significantly. “ When the sergent’s 
done lushin’ the privit may clean 
the pot.” 

I bundled several things into Mul- 
vaney’s haversack before the major’s 
hand fell on my shoulder and he said 
tenderly: “Requisitioned for the 
Queen’s service. Wolseley was quite 
wrong about special correspondents. 
They are the soldier’s best friends. 
Come and take pot-luck with us 
to-night.” 

And so it happened amid laughter 
and shoutings that my well-considered 
commissariat melted away to reappear 
later at the mess-table, which was a 
water-proof sheet spread on the ground. 
The flying column had taken three 
days’ rations with it and there be few 
things nastier than government 
rations—especially when government 
is experimenting with German toys. 
Erbswurst, tinned beef of surpassing 
tinniness, compressed vegetables and 
meat-biscuits may be nourishing, but 
what Thomas Atkins wants is bulk in 
his inside. The major, assisted by his 
brother officers, purchased goats for 
the camp and so made the experiment 
of no effect. Long before the fatigue- 
party sent to collect brushwood had 
returned, the men were settled down 
by their valises, kettles and pots had 
appeared from the surrounding country 
and were dangling over fires as the 
kid and the compressed vegetable 
bubbled together ; there rose a cheer- 
ful clinking of mess-tins; outrageous 
demands for “a little more stuffin’ 
with that there liver-wing ;” and gust 
on gust of chaff as pointed as a 
bayonet and as delicate as a gun- 
butt. 

“The boys are in a good temper,” 
said the major. “They'll be singing 
presently. Well, a night like this is 
enough to keep them happy.” 

Over our heads burned the wonderful 
Indian stars, which are not all pricked 
in on one plane but preserving ap 




















orderly perspective draw the eye 
through the velvet darkness of the 
void up to the barred doors of heaven 
itself. The earth was a grey shadow 
more unreal than the sky. We could 
hear her breathing lightly in the 
pauses between the howling of the 
jackals, the movement of the wind in 
the tamarisks, and the fitful mutter of 
musketry-fire leagues away to the left. 
A native woman from some unseen 
hut began to sing, the mail-train 
thundered past on its way to Delhi, 
and a roosting crow cawed drowsily. 
Then there was a belt-loosening silence 
about the fires, and the even breathing 
of the crowded earth took up the 
story. 

The men, full fed, turned to tobacco 
and song,—their officers with them. 
Happy is the subaltern who can win 
the approval of the musical critics in 
his regiment, and is honoured among 
the more intricate step-dancers. By 
him, as by him who plays cricket 
eraftily, will Thomas Atkins stand 
in time of need, when he will let a 
better officer go on alone. The ruined 
tombs of forgotten Mussulman saints 
heard the ballad of Agra Town, The 
Buffalo Battery, Marching to Kabul, 
The long, long Indian Day, The Place 
where the Punkah-coolie died, and that 
crashing chorus which announces 


Youth’s daring spirit, manhood’s fire, 
Firm hand and eagle eye, 

Must he acquire, who would aspire 
To see the grey boar die. 


To-day, of all those jovial thieves 
who appropriated my commissariat 
and lay and laughed round that water- 
proof sheet not one remains. They 
went to camps that were not of 
exercise and battles without umpires. 
Burmah, the Soudan, and the frontier, 
—fever and fight—took them in their 
time. 

I drifted across to the men’s fires 
in search of Mulvaney whom I found 
strategically greasing his feet by the 
blaze. There is nothing particularly 
lovely in the sight of a private thus 
engaged after a long day’s march, but 
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when you reflect on the exact propor- 
tion of the “ might, majesty, dominion 
and power” of the British Empire 
that stands on those feet you take an 
interest in the proceedings. 

“ There’s a blister, bad luck to ut, 
on the heel,” said Mulvaney. “I 
can’t touch ut. Prick ut out, little 
man.” 

Ortheris produced his house-wife, 
eased the trouble with a needle, 
stabbed Mulvaney in the calf with 
the same weapon, and was incon- 
tinently kicked in to the fire. 

“T’ve bruk the best av my toes 
over you, ye grinnin’ child av disrup- 
tion,” said Mulvaney sitting cross- 
legged, and nursing his feet; then 
seeing me: “Oh, ut’s you, sorr! Be 
welkim, an’ take that maraudin’ 
seutt’s place. Jock, hold him down 
on the cindhers for a bit.” 

But Ortheris escaped and went 
elsewhere, as I took possession of the 
hollow he had scraped for himself and 
lined with his great-coat. Learoyd 
on the other side of the fire grinned 
affably and in a minute fell fast 
asleep. 

“There’s the height av politeness 
for you,” said Mulvaney, lighting his 
pipe with a flaming branch. “ But 
Jock’s eaten half a box av your 
sardines at wan gulp, an’ I think the 
tin too. What’s the best wid you, 
sorr, an’ how did you happen to be on 
the losin’ side this day when we 
captured you?” 

“The Army of the South is winning 
all along the line,” I said. 

“Then that line’s the hangman’s 
rope, savin’ your presence. You'll 
learn to-morrow how we rethreated 
to dhraw thim on before we made 
thim trouble, an’ that’s what a woman 
does. By the same tokin, we'll be 
attacked before the dawnin’ an’ ut 
would be betther not to slip your 
boots. How do I know that? By 
the light av pure reason. Here are 
three companies av us ever so far inside 
av the enemy’s flank an’ a crowd av 
roarin’, tarin’, squealin’ cavalry gone 
on just to turn out the whole hornet’s 
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nest av them. Av course the enemy 
will pursue, by brigades like as not, 
an’ thin we'll have to run for ut. 
Mark my words. I am av the opinion 
av Polonius whin he said: ‘ Don’t 
fight wid ivry scutt for the pure joy 
av fightin’, but if you do, knock the 
nose av him first an’ frequint.’ We 
ought to ha’ gone on an’ helped the 
Ghoorkhas.” 

“But what do you know about 
Polonius?” I demanded. This was 
a new side of Mulvaney’s character. 

“ All that Shakespeare iver wrote 
an’ a dale more that the gallery 
shouted,” said the man of war care- 
fully lacing his boots. “Did I not 
tell you av Silver’s theatre in Dublin, 
whin I was younger than I am now 
an’ a patron av the drama? Ould 
Silver wud never pay actor-man or 
woman their just dues, an’ by conse- 
quince his comp’nies was collapsible 
at the last minut’. Thin the bhoys 
wud clamour to take a part, an’ oft as 
not ould Silver made them pay for the 
fun. Faith, I’ve seen Hamlut played 
wid a new black eye an’ the queen as 
full as a cornucopia, I remimber 
wanst Hogin that ‘listed in the Black 
Tyrone an’ was shot in South Africa, 
he sejuced ould Silver into givin’ him 
Hamlut’s part instid av me that had 
a fine fancy for rhetoric in those days. 
Av course I wint into the gallery an’ 
began to fill the pit wid other peoples’ 
hats, an’ I passed the time av day to 
Hogin’ walkin’ through Denmark like 
a hamstrung mule wid a pall on his 
back. ‘ Hamlut,’ sez I, ‘there’s a 
hole in your heel. Pull up your 
shtockins, Hamlut,’ sez I. ‘ Hamlut, 
Hamlut, for the love av decincy dhrop 
that skull an’ pull up your shtockins.’ 
The whole house begun to tell him 
that. He stopped his soliloquishms 
mid-between. ‘ My shtockins may be 
comin’ down or they may not,’ sez he, 
screwin’ his eye into the gallery, for 
well he knew who I was. ‘ But afther 
this performince is over me an’ the 
Ghost’ll knock the head off av you, 
Terence, wid your ass’s bray!’ An’ 
that’s how I come to know about 


Hamlut. Eyah! Those days, those 
days! Did you iver have onendin’ 
devilmint an’ nothin’ to pay for it in 
your life, sorr?” 

“Never, without having to pay,” 
I said. 

“That’s thrue! ‘Tis mane whin 
you considher on ut; but ut’s the 
same wid horse or fut. A headache 
if you dbrink, an’ a belly-ache if you 
eat too much, an’ a heart-ache to kape 
alldown. Faith the beast only gets 
the colic, an’ he’s the lucky man,” 

He dropped his head and stared into 
the fire, tingering his moustache the 
while. From the far side of the 
bivouac the voice of Corbet-Nolan, 
senior subaltern of B company up- 
lifted itself in an ancient and much 
appreciated song of sentiment, the 
men moaning melodiously behind 
him. 


The north wind blew coldly, she drooped 
from that hour, 

My own little Kathleen, my sweet little 
Kathleen, 

Kathleen, my Kathleen, Kathleen O’Moore ! 


With forty-five O's in the last word ; 
even at that distance you might have 
cut the soft South Irish accent with a 
shovel. 

“For all we take we must pay, but 
the price is cruel high,” murmured 
Mulvaney when the chorus had ceased. 

“* What's the trouble?” I said gently, 
for I knew that he was a man of an 
inextinguishable sorrow. 

“ Hear now,” said he. “Ye know 
what Iam now. I know what I mint 
to be at the beginnin’ av my service. 
I’ve tould you time an’ again, an’ 
what I have not Dinah Shadd has. 
An’ what am I? Oh, Mary Mother 
av Hiven, an ould dhrunken, untrust- 
able baste av a privit that has seen 
the reg’ment change out from colonel 
to drummer-boy, not wanst or twicest, 
but scores av times! Ay, scores! 
An’ me not so near gettin’ promotion 
as in the first! An’ me livin’ on an’ 
kapin’ clear av clink, not by my own 
good conduck, but the kindness av 
some orf’cer-bhoy young enough to 

















be son to me! Do I not know ut? 
Can I not tell whin I’m passed over 
at p’rade, tho’ I’m rockin’ full av 
liquor an’ ready to fall all in wan 
piece, such as even a suckin’ child 
might see, bekaze, ‘ Oh, ’tis only ould 
Mulvaney!’ An’ whin I’m let off in 
ord’ly-room through some thrick of 
the tongue an’ a ready answer an’ the 
ould man’s mercy, is ut smilin’ I feel 
whin I fall away an’ go back to Dinah 
Shadd, thryin’ to carry ut all off asa 
joke? Not I! ‘Tis hell to me, 
dumb hell through ut all; an’ next 
time whin the fit comes I will be as 
bad again. Good cause the reg’ment 
has to know me for the best soldier in 
ut. Better cause have I to know 
mesilf for the worst man. I’m onl 
fit to tache the new drafts what I'll 
niver learn myself; an’ I am sure, as 
tho’ I heard ut, that the minut wan 
av these pink-eyed recruities gets away 
from my ‘ Mind ye now,’ an’ ‘ Listen 
to this, Jim, bhoy,’—sure I am that 
the sergint houlds me up to him for a 
warnin’. So I tache, as they say at 
musketry-instruction, by direct an’ 
ricochet fire. Lord be good to me,’ for 
I have stud some throuble! ” 

“‘ Lie down and go to sleep,” said I, 
not being able to comfort or advise. 
** You’re the best man in the regiment, 
and, next to Ortheris, the biggest fool. 
Lie down and wait till we're attacked. 
What force will they turn out? Guns, 
think you?” 

“Try that wid your lorrds an’ 
ladies, twistin’ an’ turnin’ the talk, 
tho’ you mint ut well. Ye cud say 
nothin’ to help. me, an’ yet ye niver 
knew what cause I had to be what 
I am.” 

“‘ Begin at the beginning and go on 
to the end,” I said, royally. “ But 
rake up the fire a bit first.” 

I passed Ortheris’s bayonet for a 
poker. 

“That shows how little we know 
what we do,” said Mulvaney, putting 
itaside. “ Fire takes all the heart out 
av the steel, an’ the next time, may be, 
that our little man is fighting for his 
life his bradawl ’Il break, an’ so you'll 
No. 365.—vo., LXI. 
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ha’ killed him, manin’ no more than to 
kape yourself warm. ‘Tis a recruity’s 
thrick that. Pass the clanin’-rod, 
sorr.” 

I snuggled down abashed, and after 
an interval the voice of Mulvaney 
began. 

“Did I iver tell you how Dinah 
Shadd came to be wife av mine?” 

I dissembled a burning anxiety that 
I had felt for some months—ever since 
Dinah Shadd, the strong, the patient, 
and the infinitely tender, had of her 
own good love and free will washed a 
shirt for me moving in a barren land 
where washing was not. 

“Tcan’t remember,” I said casually. 
“ Was it before or after you made love 
to Annie Bragin, and got no satis- 
faction ¢” 

The story of Annie Bragin is written 
in another place. It is one of the 
many less respectable episodes in Mul- 
vaney’s chequered career. 

“ Before—before—long before, was 
that business av Annie Bragin an’ 
the corp’ril’s ghost. Niver woman 
was the worse for me whin I had 
married Dinah. There’s a time for 
all things, an’ I know how to kape all 
things in place—barrin’ the dhrink, 
that kapes me in my place wid no hope 
av comin’ to be aught else.” 

“Begin at the beginning,” I in- 
sisted. “Mrs. Mulvaney told me that 
you married her when you were quar- 
tered in Krab Bokhar barracks.” 

“ An’ the same is a cess-pit,” said 
Mulvaney, piously, “She spoke thrue, 
did Dinah. "Twas this way. Talkin’ 
av that, have ye iver fallen in love, 
sorr ¢” 

I preserved the silence of the 
damned. Mulvaney continued— 

“Thin I will assume that ye have 
not. J did. In the days av my 
youth, as I have more than wanst 
tould you, I was a man that filled the 
eye an’ delighted the sowl av women. 

Niver man was hated as I have bin. 
Niver man was loved as I—no, not 
within half a day’s march av ut! For 
the first five years av my service, whin 
I was what I wud give my sowl to be 
cc 
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now, I tuk whatever was within my 
reach an’ digested ut—an’ that’s more 
than most men can say. Dhrink I 
tuk, an’ ut did me no harm. By the 
hollow av Hiven, I cud play wid four 
women at wanst, an’ kape them from 
findin’ out anythin’ about the other 
three, an’ smile like a full-blown mari- 
gold through ut all. Dick Coulhan, 
av the battery we'll have down on us 
to-night, could drive his team no better 
than I mine, an’ I hild the worser 
cattle! An’ so I lived, an’ so I was 
happy till afther that business wid 
Annie Bragir—she that turned me off 
as cool as a meat-safe, an’ taught me 
where I stud in the mind av an honest 
woman. ‘Iwas no sweet dose to 
swallow. 

“ Afther that I sickened awhile an’ 
tuk thought to my reg’mental work ; 
conceiting mesilf I wud study an’ be 
a sargint an’ a major-gineral twinty 
minutes afther that. But on top av 
my ambitiousness there was an empty 
plave in my sowl, an’ me own opinion 
av mesilf cud not fill ut. Sez I to 
mesilf: ‘Terence, you're a great man 
an’ the best set-up in the reg’mint. 
Go on an’ get promotion.’ Sez mesilf 
to me, ‘ What for?’ Sez I to mesilf: 
‘For the glory av ut!’ Sez mesilf to 
me, ‘ Will that fill these two strong 
arrums av yours, Terence?’ ‘Go to 
the devil,’ sez I to mesilf. ‘Go to the 
married lines,’ sez mesilf to me.’ ‘ "Tis 
the same thing,’ sez I to mesilf. ‘Av 
you're the same man, ut is,’ said mesilf 
to me; an’ wid that I considhered on 
ut a long while. Did you iver feel 
that way, sorr ?” 

I snored gently, knowing that if 
Mulvaney were uninterrupted he would 
goon. The clamour from the bivouac 
fires beat up to the stars, as the rival 
singers of the companies were pitted 
against each other. 

“So I felt that way an’ a bad time 
ut was. Wanst, bein’ a fool, I wint 
into the married lines more for the 
sake av spakin’ to our ould colour 
sergint Shadd than for any thruck wid 
women-folk. I was a corp’ril then— 
rejuced aftherwards, but a corp’ril 





then. I’ve got a photograft av mesilf 
to prove ut. ‘You'll take a cup av 
tay wid us?’ sez Shadd. ‘I will that, 
I sez, ‘ tho’ tay is not my divarsion.’ 

“<°Twud be better for you if ut 
were,’ sez ould Mother Shadd, an’ she 
had ought know, for Shadd, in the ind 
av his service, dhrunk bung-full each 
night. 

“Wid that I tuk off my gloves— 
there’s was pipe-clay in thim, so that 
they stud alone—an’ pulled up my 
chair lookin’ round at the china orna- 
mints an’ bits av things in the Shadds’ 
quarters. They were things that be- 
longed to a man, an’ no camp-kit, here 
to-day an’ dishipated next. ‘ You’re 
comfortable in this place, sergint,’ says 
I. ‘’Tis the wife that did ut, boy,’ 
sez he, pointin’ the stem av his pipe to 
ould Mother Shadd, an’ she smacked 
the top av his bald head apon the 
compliment. ‘That manes you want 
money, sez she. 

“ An’ thin—an’ thin whin the kettle 
was to be filled, Dinah came in—my 
Dinah—her sleeves rowled up to the 
elbow an’ her hair in a winkin’ glory 
over her forehead, the big blue eyes 
beneath twinklin’ like stars on a frosty 
night, an’ the tread av her two feet 
lighter than waste-paper from the 
colonel’s basket in ord’ly-room whin 
ut’s emptied. Bein’ but a shlip av a 
girl she went pink at seein’ me, an’ I 
twisted me moustache an’ looked at a 
picture forninst the wall. Niver show 
a woman that ye care the snap ava 
finger for her, an’ begad she'll come 
bleatin’ to your boot-heels !” 

“T suppose that’s why you followed 
Annie Bragin till everybody in the 
married quarters laughed at you,” said 
I, remembering that unhallowed woo- 
ing and casting off the disguise of 
drowsiness. 

“I’m layin’ down the gin’ral theory 
av the attack,” said Mulvaney, driving 
his boot into the dying fire. “If you 
read the Soldier's Pocket Book, which 
niver any soldier reads, you'll see that 
there are exceptions. Whin Dinah 
was out av the door (an’ ’twas as tho’ 
the sunlight had shut too)—‘ Mother 

















av Hiven, sergint,’ says I, ‘but is 
that your daughter?’ ‘I've believed 
that way these eighteen years,’ says 
ould Shadd, his eyes twinklin’ ; ‘ but 
Mrs, Shadd has her own opinion 
like iv’ry woman.’ ‘’Tis wid yours 
this time, for a mericle,’ sez Mother 
Shadd. ‘Thin why in the name av 
fortune did I niver see her before?’ 
sez I. ‘Bekaze you've been thrapesin’ 
round wid the married women these 
three years past. She was a bit av a 
child till last year, an’ she shot up wid 
the spring,’ sez ould Mother Shadd. 
‘T’ll thrapese no more,’ sez I. ‘ D’you 
mane that?’ sez ould Mother Shadd, 
lookin’ at me side-ways like a hen 
looks at a hawk whin the chickens are 
runnin’ free. ‘Try me, an’ tell,’ sez 
I, Wid that I pulled on my gloves, 
dhrank off the tea, an’ went out av 
the house as stiff as at gin’ral p’rade, 
for well I knew that Dinah Shadd’s 
eyes were in the small av my back out 
av the scullery window. Faith! that 
was the only time I mourned I was 
not a cav’l’ry man for the pride av the 
spurs to jingle. 

“T wint out to think an’I did a 
powerful lot av thinkin’, but ut all 
came round to that shlip av a girl in 
the dotted blue dhress, wid the blue 
eyes an’ the sparkil in them. Thin 
1 kept off canteen, an’ I kept to the 
married quarthers or near by on the 
chanst av meetin’ Dinah. Did I meet 
her? Oh, my time past, did I not, 
wid a lump in my throat as big as my 
valise an’ my heart goin’ like a farrier’s 
forge on a Saturday morning!’ "Twas 
‘Good day to ye, Miss Dinah,’ an’ 
‘Good day t’you, corp’ril,’ for a week 
or two, and divil a bit further could I 
get bekaze av the respect I had to that 
girl that I cud ha’ broken betune finger 
an’ thumb.” 

Here I giggled as I recalled the 
gigantic figure of Dinah Shadd when 
she handed me my shirt. 

“Ye may laugh,” grunted Mul- 
vaney. “ But I’m speakin’ the trut’, 
an’ ’tis you that are in fault. Dinah 


was a girl that wid ha’ taken the im- 
periousness out av the Duchess av 
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Clonmel in those days. Flower-hand, 
foot av shod air, an’ the eyes av the 
livin’ mornin’ she had. That is my 
wife to-day—ould Dinah, and never 
aught else than Dinah Shadd to me. 

“Twas after three weeks standin’ 
off an’ on, an’ niver makin’ headway 
excipt through the eyes, that a little 
drummer-boy grinned in me face whin 
I had admonished him wid the buckle 
av my belt for riotin’ all over the 
place. ‘ An’ I’m not the only wan that 
doesn’t kape to barricks,’ sez he. I 
tuk him by the scruff av his neck,— 
my heart was hung on a hair-thrigger 
those days, you will onderstand—an’ 
‘Out wid ut,’ sez I, ‘or Pll lave no 
bone av you unbreakable.’ ‘Speak to 
Dempsey,’ sez he howlin’. ‘ Dempsey 
which?’ sez I, ‘ Ye unwashed limb av 
Satan.’ ‘ Av the Bob-tailed Dhragoons,’ 
sez he. ‘ He’s seen her home from her 
aunt’s house in the civil lines four 
times this fortnight.’ ‘Child!’ sez 
I, dhropping him, ‘Your tongue’s 
stronger than your body. Go to your 
quarters. I’m sorry I dhressed you 
down.’ 

“ At that I went four ways to wanst 
huntin’ Dempsey. I was mad to think 
that wid all my airs among women | 
shud ha’ been chated by a basin-faced 
fool av a cav'lry-man not fit to 
trust on a trunk. Presintly I found 
him in our lines—the Bobtails was 
quartered next us—an’ a tallowy, top- 
heavy son av a she-mule he was wid 
his big brass spurs an’ his plastrons 
on his epigastrons an’ all, But he 
niver flinched a hair. 

“* A word wid you, Dempsey,’ sez I. 
‘You’ve walked wid Dinah Shadd 
four times this fortnight gone.’ 

“*What’s that to youl’ sez he. 
‘T’'ll walk forty times more, an’ forty 
on top av that, ye shovel-futted clod- 
breakin’ infantry lance-corp’ril.’ 

“Before I cud gyard he had his 
gloved fist home on my cheek an’ 
down I went full sprawl. ‘ Will that 
content you?’ sez he, blowin’ on his 
knuckles for all the world like a 
Scots Greys orf’cer, ‘Content!’ sez 
I. ‘For your own sake, man, take 
cco2 
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off your spurs, peel your jackut an’ 
onglove. ’Tis the beginnin’ av the 
overture ; stand up!’ 

“ He stud all he know, but he niver 
peeled his jacket an’ his shoulders had 
no fair play. I was fightin’ for Dinah 
Shadd an’ that cuton my cheek. What 
hope had he forninst me? ‘Stand 
up,’ sez I, time an’ again whin he was 
beginnin’ to quarter the ground an’ 
gyard high an’ go large. ‘This isn’t 
ridin’-school,’ I sez. ‘O, man stand 
up an’ let me get in at ye?’ But whin I 
saw he wud be runnin’ about, I grup his 
shtock in my leftan’ his waist-belt in 
my right an’ swung him clear to my 
right front, head undher, he hammerin’ 
my nose till the wind was knocked out 
av him on the bare ground, ‘Stand 
up,’ sez I, ‘orI’ILkick your head into 
your chest !’ and I wud ha’ done ut too, 
so ragin’ mad I was, 

“My collar-bone’s bruk,’ sez he. 
‘ Help me back to lines. I'll walk wid 
her no more.’ So I helped him 
back.” 

* And was his collar-bone broken?” 
I asked, for I fancied that only Learoyd 
could neatly accomplish that terrible 
throw. 

“He pitched on his left shoulder- 
point, Ut was. Next day the news was 
in both barricks, an’ whin I met Dinah 
Shadd wid a cheek on me like all the 
reg’ mintal tailor’s samples there was no 
‘Good mornin’, corp’ril,’ or aught else. 
‘An’ what have I done, Miss Shadd,’ 
sez I, very bould, plantin’ mesilf 
forninst her, ‘ that ye should not pass 
the time of day ?’ 

“¢Ye’ve  half-killed rough - rider 
Dempsey,’ sez she, her dear blue 
eyes fillin’ up. 

“*May be,’ sez I. ‘Was he a 
friend av yours that saw ye home 
four times in the fortnight?’ 

** Ves,’ sez she, but her mouth 
was down at the corners. ‘ An’—an’ 
what’s that to you?’ she sez. 

** Ask Dempsey,’ sez I, purtendin’ 
to go away. 

“*Did you fight for me then, ye 
silly man?’ she sez, tho’ she knew 
ut all along. 


“* Who else?’ sez I, an’ I tuk wan 
pace to the front. 

‘I wasn’t worth ut,’ sez she, 
fingerin’ in her apron. 

“*That’s for me to say,’ sez I. 
‘Shall I say ut?’ 

“ ¢ Yes,’ sez she in a saint’s whis- 
per, an’ at that I explained mesilf ; 
and she tould me what ivry man 
that is a man, an’ many that is a 
woman, hears wanst in his life. 

** But what made ye cry at star- 
tin’, Dinah darlin?’ sez I. 

“*Your—your bloody cheek,’ sez 
she, duckin’ her little head down on 
my sash (I was on duty for the day) 
an’ whimperin’ like a sorrowful angil. 

“Now a man cud take that two 
ways. I tuk ut as pleased me best 
an’ my first kiss wid ut. Mother av 
Innocence ! but I kissed her on the tip 
av the nose an’ undher the eye; an’ a 
girl that lets a kiss come tumble-ways 
like that has never been kissed before. 
Take note av that, sorr. Thin we wint 
hand in hand toould Mother Shadd like 
two little childher, an’ she said ’twas 
no bad thing, an’ ould Shadd nodded 
behind his pipe, an’ Dinah ran away to 
her own room, That day I throd on 
rollin’clouds. Allearth was too small 
to hould me. Begad, I cud ha’ hiked 
the sun out av the sky fora live coal to 
my pipe, so magnificent I was. ButI 
tuk recruities at squad-drill instid, an’ 
began wid general battalion advance 
whin I shud ha’ been balance-steppin’ 
them. Eyah! that day! that day!” 

A very long pause. “ Well?” said I. 

***Twas all wrong,” said Mulvaney, 
with an enormous sigh, “An’ I 
know that ev’ry bit av ut was my own 
foolishness. That night I tuk maybe 
the half av three pints—not enough 
to turn the hair of a man in his 
natural senses. But I was more than 
half drunk wid pure joy, an’ that can- 
teen beer was so much whisky to me. 
I can’t tell how it came about, but 
bekaze I had no thought for anywan 
except Dinah, bekaze I hadn’t slipped 
her little white arms from my neck five 
minuts, bekaze the breath of her kiss 
was not gone from my mouth, I must 
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go through the married lines on my 
way to quarters an’ I must stay 
talkin’ to a red-headed Mullingar 
heifer av a girl, Judy Sheehy, that was 
daughter to Mother Sheehy, the wife 
of Nick Sheehy, the canteen-sergint— 
the black curse av Shielygh be on the 
whole brood that are above groun’ 
this day ! 

“*An’ what are ye houldin’ your 
head that high for, corp’ril?’ sez 
Judy. ‘Come in an’ thry a cup av 
tay,’ she sez, standin’ in the doorway. 
Bein’ an ontrustable fool, an’ thinkin’ 
av anything but tay, I-wint. 

“*Mother’s at canteen,’ sez Judy, 
smoothin’ the hair av hers that was 
like red snakes, an’ lookin’ at me cor- 
nerways out av her green cats’ eyes. 
* Ye will not mind, corp’ril ?’ 

“*T can endure,” sez I ; ould Mother 
Sheehy bein’ no divarsion av mine, nor 
her daughter too. Judy fetched the 
tea things an’ put thim on the table 
leanin’ over me very close to get them 
square. I dhrew back thinkin’ av 
Dinah, 

“«Ts ut afraid you are av a girl 
alone ?’ sez Judy. 

“*No,’ sez I. 
be?’ 

“<«That rests wid the girl,’ sez 
Judy, dhrawin’ her chair next to mine. 

“«¢Thin there let ut rest,’ sez I; an’ 
thinkin’ I’d been a trifle onpolite, I 
sez, ‘The tay’s not quite sweet enough 


‘Why should I 


for my taste. Put your little finger 
in the cup, Judy. "Twill make ut 
necthar.’ 


“« What’s necthar?’ sez she. 

“* Somethin’ very sweet,’ sez I; an’ 
for the sinful life av me I cud not help 
lookin’ at her out av the corner av my 
eye, as I was used to look at a woman. 

““*Go on wid ye, corp’ril,’ sez she. 
‘You're a flirrt.’ 

“On me sowl I’m not,’ sez I. 

“<«Then you're a cruel handsome 
man, an’ that’s worse,’ sez she, 
heaving big sighs an’ lookin’ cross- 
ways. 

«You know your own mind,’ sez I. 

“*°T wud be better for me if I did 
not,’ she sez. 
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“*There’s a dale to be said on both 
sides av that,’ sez I, unthinkin’, 

“*Say your own part av ut, then, 
Terrence, darlin,’ sez she; ‘for begad 
I’m thinkin’ I’ve said too much or too 
little for an honest girl,’ an’ wid that 
she put her arms round my neck an’ 
kissed me. 

“«*There’s no more to be said afther 
that,’ sez I, kissin’ her back again— 
Oh the mane scutt that I was, my head 
ringin’ wid Dinah Shadd! How 
does ut come about, sorr, that when a 
man has put the comether on wan 
woman, he’s sure bound to put it on 
another? "Tis the same thing at 
musketry. Wan day ivry shot goes 
wide or into the bank, an’ the next, 
lay high lay low, sight or snap, ye 
can’t get off the bullseye for ten 
shots runnin’,” 

“That only happens to a man who 
has had a good deal of experience. He 
does it without thinking,” I replied. 

“Thankin’ you for the complimint, 
sorr, ut may be so. But I’m doubtin’ 
whether you mint ut for a complimint. 
Hear now; I sat there wid Judy on 
my knee tellin’ me all manner av non- 
sinse an’ only sayin’ ‘yes’ an’ ‘no,’ 
when I'd much better ha’ kept tongue 
betune teeth. An’ that was not an 
hour afther I had left Dinah! What 
I was thinkin’ av I cannot say. Pre- 
sintly, quiet as a cat, ould Mother 
Sheehy came in velvet-dhrunk. She 
had her daughter’s red hair, but ’twas 
bald in patches, an’ I cud see in her 
wicked ould face, clear as lightnin’, 
what Judy wud be twenty years to 
come. I was for jumpin’ up, but Judy 
niver moved. 

“«Terence has promust, mother,’ 
sez she, an’ the could sweat bruk out 
all over me. Ould Mother Sheeby sat 
down of a heap an’ began playin’ wid 
the cups. ‘Thin you're a_ well- 
matched pair,’ she sez very thick. 
‘For he’s the biggest rogue that iver 
spoiled the queen’s shoe-leather,’ an’— 

“*T’'m off, Judy,’ sez I. ‘Ye should 
not talk nonsinse to your mother. 
Get her to bed, girl.’ 

“«* Nonsinse !’ sez the ould woman, 
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prickin’; up her ears like a cat an’ 
grippin’ the tableedge. ‘’Twill be 
the most nonsinsical nonsinse for you, 
ye grinnin’ badger, if nonsinse tis. 
Git clear, you. I’m goin’ to bed.’ 

“T ran out into the dhark, my 
head in a stew an’ my heart sick, but 
I had sinse enough to see that I'd 
brought ut all on mysilf. ‘It’s this 
to pass the time av day to a panjandh- 
rum av hell-cats,’ sez LI. * What 
I've said, an’ what I’ve not said do 
not matther. Judy an’ her dam will 
hould me for a promust man, an’ 
Dinah will give me the go, an’ I de- 
sarve ut. 1 will go an’ get dhrunk,’ 
sez I, ‘an’ forget about ut, for ’tis 
plain I’m not a marrin’ man,’ 

“On my way to canteen I ran against 
Lascelles, colour-sergeant that was av 
E. comp’ny—a hard, hard man, wid 
a torment av a wife. ‘ You've the 
head av a drowned man on your 
shoulders,’ sez he; “an’ you're goin’ 
where you'll get a worse wan. Come 
back,’ sez he. ‘Let me go,’ sez I. 
‘I’ve thrown my luck over the wall 
wid my own hand!’ ‘Then that’s 
not the way to get ut back again,’ sez 
he. ‘Have out wid your throuble, 
ye fool-bhoy.’ An’ I tould him how 
the matther was. 

‘He sucked in his lower lip. ‘ You’ve 
been thrapped,’ sez he. ‘Ju Sheehy 
wud be the betther for a man’s name 
to hers as soon as can. An’ ye thought 
ye'd put the comether on her,—that’s 
the natural vanity of the baste. 
Terence, you’re a big born fool, but 
you’re not bad enough to marry into 
that comp’ny. If you said anythin’, 
an’ for all your protestations I’m sure 
ye did—or did not which is worse— 
eat ut all—lie like the father of all lies, 
but come out av ut free av Judy. Dol 
not know what ut is to marry a woman 
that was the very spit an’ image av 
Judy when she was young? I’m gettin’ 
old an’ I’ve larnt patience, but you, 
Terence, you'd raise hand on Judy an’ 
kill her in a year. Never mind if 
Dinah gives you the go, you've de- 
sarved ut; never mind if the whole 
reg’mint laughs youallday. Get shut 


av Judy an’ her mother. They can’t 
dhrag you to church, but if they do, 
they'll dhrag you to hell. Go back 
to your quarters and lie down,’ sez he. 
Thin over his shoulder, ‘ You must ha’ 
done with thim.’ 

“ Next day I wint to see Dinah, but 
there was no tucker in meas I walked. 
I knew the throuble wud come soon 
enough widout any handlin’ av mine, 
an’ I dreaded ut sore. 

“<T heard Judy callin’ me, but I 
hild straight on to the Shadds’ quar- 
thers, an’ Dinah wud ha’ kissed me 
but I put her back. 

“*¢ Whin all’s said, darlin’,’ sez I, 
“you can give ut me if ye will, tho’ I 
misdoubt ’twill be so easy to come by 
then.’ 

“T had scarce begun to put the 
explanation into shape before Judy 
an’ her mother came to the door. I 
think there was a verandah, but I’m 
forgettin’. 

“*¢ Will ye not step in?’ sez Dinah, 
pretty and polite, though the Shadds 
had no dealin’s with the Sheehys. 
Old Mother Shadd,looked up quick, an’ 
she was the fust to see the throuble, 
for Dinah was her daughter. 

“*T’m pressed for time to-day,’ sez 
Judy as bould as brass; ‘an’ I’ve 
only come for Terence,—my promust 
man. "Tis strange to find him here 
the day afther the day.’ 

“Dinah looked at meas though I 
had hit her, an’ I answered straight. 

“ «There was some nonsince last 
night at the Sheehys’ quarthers, an’ 
Judy’s carryin’ on the joke, darlin’,’ 
sez I. 

“*At the Sheehys’ quarthers?’ sez 
Dinah very slow, an’ Judy cut in wid : 
‘He was there from nine till ten, 
Dinah Shadd, an’ the betther half av 
that time I was sittin’ on his knee, 
Dinah Shadd. Ye may look and ye 
may look an’ ye may look me up an’ 
down, but ye won't look away that 
Terence is my promust man. Terence, 
darlin’, ‘tis time for us to be comin’ 
home.’ 

“Dinah Shadd niver said word to 
Judy. ‘ Ye left me at half-past eight,’ 
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she sez to me, ‘an’ I niver thought 
that ye’d leave me for Judy,—promises 
or no promises. Go back wid her, you 
that have to be fetched bya girl! I'm 
done with you,’ sez she, and she ran 
into her own room her mother followin’. 
So I was alone wid those two women 
and at liberty to spake my senti- 
ments. 

“*Judy Sheehy,’ sez I, ‘if you 
made a fool av me betune the lights 
you shall not do ut inthe day. I niver 
promised you words or lines.’ 

“ * You lie,’ sez ould Mother Sheehy, 
‘an’ may ut choke you where you 
stand !’ She was far gone in dhrink. 

“* An’ tho’ ut choked me where I 
stud I’d not change,’ sez I. ‘Go home, 
Judy. I take shame for a decent girl 
like you dhraggin’ your mother out 
bare-headed on this errand. Hear 
now, and have ut for an answer. I 
gave my word to Dinah Shadd yester- 
day, an’, more blame to me, I was wid 
you last night talkin’ nonsinse but 
nothin’ more. You've chosen to thry 
to hould me on ut. I will not be held 
thereby for anythin’ in the world. Is 
that enough ?’ 

“ Judy wint pink all over. ‘An’ I 
wish you joy av the perjury,’ sez she, 
duckin’ a curtsey. ‘You've lost a 
woman that would ha’ wore her 
hand to the bone for your pleasure ; 
an’ ‘deed, Terence, ye were not 
thrapped ....’ Lascelles must ha’ 
spoken plain to her. ‘I am such as 
Dinah is—’deed I am! Ye’ve lost a 
fool av a girl that'll niver look at you 
again, an’ ye’ve lost what ye niver had, 
—your common honesty. If you 
manage your men as you manage 
your love-makin’ small wondher they 
call you the worst corp’ril in the com- 
pny. Come away, mother,’ sez she. 

“But divil a fut would the ould 
woman budge! ‘D’you hould by 
that?’ sez she, peerin’ up under her 
thick grey eyebrows. 

“* Ay, an’ wud,’ sez I,‘ tho’ Dinah 
give me the go twinty times. [I'll 
have no thruck with you or yours,’ 
sezI. ‘Take your child away, ye 


shameless woman.’ 
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“¢ An’ am I shameless?’ sez she, 
bringin’ her hands up above her head. 
‘Thin what are you, ye lyin’, 
schamin’, weak-kneed, dhirty-souled 
son av a sutler? Am J shameless ? 
Who put the open shame on me an’ my 
child that we shud go beggin’ through 
the lines in the broad daylight for the 
broken word of aman? Double portion 
of my shame be on you, Terence Mul- 
vaney, that think yourself so strong! 
By Mary and the saints, by blood and 
water an’ by ivry sorrow that came 
into the world since the beginnin’, the 
black blight fall on you and yours, so 
that you may niver be free from pain 
for another when ut’s not your own ! 
May your heart bleed in your breast 
drop by drop wid all your friends 
laughin’ at the bleedin’! Strong you 
think yourself? May your strength be 
a curse to you to dhrive you into the 
divil’s hands against your own will! 
Clear-eyed you are? May your eyes 
see clear evry step av the dark path 
you take till the hot cindhers av hell 
put thim out! May the ragin’ dry 
thirst in my own ould bones go to you 
that you shall niver pass bottle full 
nor glass empty. God preserve the 
light av your onderstandin’ to you, my 
jewel ava bhoy, that ye may niver for- 
get what you mint to be an’ do, whin 
you’re wallowin’ inthe muck! May 
ye see the betther and follow the worse 
as long as there’s breath in your body ; 
an’ may ye die quick in a strange land, 
watchin’ your death before ut takes 
you, an’ onable to stir hand or foot !’ 

“TI heard a scufflin’ in the room 
behind, and thin Dinah Shadd’s hand 
dhropped into mine like a roseleaf into 
a muddy road. 

“<The half av that I'll take,’ sez 
she, ‘an’ more too if I can. Go home, 
ye silly talkin’ woman,—go home an’ 
confess.’ 

“*Come away! Come away!’ sez 
Judy, pullin’ her mother by the shawl. 
‘’Twas none av Terence’s fault. For 
the love av Mary stop the talkin’ !’ 

“¢An’ you!’ said ould Mother 
Sheehy spinnin’ round forninst Dinah. 
‘Will ye take the half av that 
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man’s load? Stand off from him, 
Dinah Shadd, before he takes you down 
too—you that look to be a quarther- 
master-sergeant’s wife in five years. 
You look too high, child. You shall wash 
for the quarthermaster-sergeant, whin 
he plases to give you the job out av 
charity ; but a privit’s wife you shall be 
to the end, an’ evry sorrow of a privit’s 
wife you shall know and niver a joy but 
wan, that shall go from you like the 
running tide froma rock. The pain av 
bearin’ you shall know but niver the 
pleasure av giving the breast ; an’ you 
shall put away aman-child into thecom- 
mon ground wid never a priest to say a 
prayer over him, an’ on that man-child 
ye shall think ivry day av your life. 
Think long, Dinah Shadd, for you'll 
niver have another tho’ you pray till 
your knees are bleedin’. The mothers 
av childer shall mock you behind 
your back when you're wringing over 
the wash-tub. You shall know what 
ut is to help a dhrunken husband home 
"an see him go to the gyard-room. 
Will that plase you, Dinah Shadd, 
that won't be seen talkin’ to my 
daughter? You shall talk to worse 
than Judy before all’s over. The ser- 
gints’ wives shall look down on you con- 
temptuous, daughter av a sergint, an 
you shall cover ut all up wid a smiling 
face whin your heart’s burstin’. Stand 
off av him, Dinah Shadd, for I’ve put 
the black curse of Shielygh upon 
him an’ his own mouth shall make ut 
good.’ 

“She pitched forward on her head 
an’ began foamin’ at the mouth. 
Dinah Shadd ran out wid water, an’ 
Judy dhragged the ould woman into 
the verandah till she sat up. 

*“¢ Tm old an’ forlore,’ she sez 
thremblin’ an’ eryin’, ‘and ’tis like I 
say a dale more than I mane.’ 

“* When you're able to walk,—go,’ 
says ould Mother Shadd. ‘ This house 
has no place for the likes av you that 
have cursed my daughter.’ 

“*Kyah!’ said the ould woman. 
“Hard words break no bones, an’ 
Dinah Shadd’ll kape the love av her 
husband till my bones are green corn. 


Judy darlin’, I misremember what 1 
came here for. Can you lend us the 
bottom av a taycup av tay, Mrs. 
Shadd ?’ 

“ But Judy dhragged her off cryin’ 
as tho’ her heart wud break. An’ 
Dinah Shadd an’ I, in ten minutes we 
had forgot ut all.” 

“‘Then why do you remember it 
now!” said I. 

“Ts ut like I’d forget? Ivry word 
that wicked ould woman spoke fell 
thrue in my life aftherwards, an’ I cud 
ha’ stud ut all—stud ut all,—excipt 
when my little Shadd was born. That 
was on the line av march three months 
afther the regiment was taken with 
cholera. We were betune Umballa 
an’ Kalka thin, an’ I was on picket. 
Whin I came off duty the women 
showed me the child, an’ ut turned on 
uts side an’ died as I looked. We buried 
him by the road, an’ Father Victor 
was a day’s march behind wid the 
heavy baggage, so the comp’ny captain 
read a prayer. An’ since then I’ve 
been a childless man an’ all else that 
ould Mother Sheehy put upon me an’ 
Dinah Shadd. What do you think, 
sorr?”” 

I thought a good deal, but it seemed 
better then to reach out for Mulvaney’s 
hand. The demonstration nearly cost 
me the use of three fingers. What- 
ever he knows of his weaknesses, 
Mulvaney is entirely ignorant of his 
strength. 

“But what do you think?” he in- 
sisted, as I was straightening out the 
crushed member. 

My reply was drowned in yells and 
outcries from the next fire, where ten 
men were shouting for ‘“ Orth’ris,” 
* Privit Orth’ris,” ‘“ Mistah Or—ther 
—ris!” “Deah boy,” “Cap'n Orth- 
’ris,’  Field- Marshal Orth’ris,”’ 
“ Stanley, you pen’north o’ pop, come 
‘ere to your own comp’ny!” And 
the cockney, who had been delighting 
another audience with recondite and 
Rabelaisian yarns, was shot down 
among his admirers by the major 
force. 

“You’ve crumpled my dress-shirt 



























’orrid,” said he; “an’ I sha’n’t sing 
no more to this ’ere bloomin’ drawin’- 
room.” 

Learoyd, roused by the confusion, 
uncoiled himself, crept behind Or- 
theris, and slung him aloft on his 
shoulders. 

“Sing, ye bloomin’ hummin’ bird!” 
said he, and Ortheris, beating time 
on Learoyd’s skull, delivered himself, 
in the raucous voice of the Ratcliffe 
Highway, of the following chaste and 
touching ditty. 


My girl she give me the go onst, 
When I was a London lad, 
An’ I went on the drink for a fortnight, 
Av then I went to the bad. 
The Queen she give me a shillin’ 
To fight for ’er over the seas ; 
But Guv’ment built me a fever-trap, 
Aw’ Injia give me disease. 
Chorus. 
Ho! don’t you ’eed what a girl says, 
An’ don’t you go for the beer ; 
But I was an ass when I was at grass, 
Aw’ that is why I’m here. 


I fired a shot at a Afghan, 
The beggar ’e fired again, 
An’ I lay on my bed with a ’ole in my ’ed, 
An’ missed the next campaign ! 
I up with my gun at a Burman 
Who carried a bloomin’ dah, 
But the cartridge stuck and the bay’nit 
bruk, 
An’ all I got was the scar. 
Chorus, 
Ho ! don’t you aim at a Afghan 
When you stand on the sky-line clear ; 
An’ don’t you go for a Burman 
If none o’ your friends is near. 


I served my time for a corp’ral, 
An’ wetted my stripes with pop, 
For I went on the bend with a intimate 
friend, 
Aw’ finished the night in the shop. 
I served my time for a sergeant ; 
The colonel ’e sez, ‘ No! 
The most you'll see is a full C.B,”? 
An’... very next night ’twas so, 
Chorus. 
Ho! don’t you go for a corp’ral 
Unless your ’ed is clear ; 
But I was an ass when I was at grass, 
Aw’ that is why I’m ’ere. 


1 Confined to barracks, 
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I’ve tasted the luck o’ the army 
In barrack an’ camp an’ clink,» 
An’ I lost my tip through the bloomin’ 
trip 
Along o’ the women an’ drink. 
I’m down at the heel o’ my service 
An’ when I am laid on the shelf, 
My very wust friend from beginning to 
end 
By the blood of a mouse was myself ! 
Chorus. 
Ho! don’t you ’eed what a girl says, 
Aw’ don’t you go for the beer ; 
But I was an ass when I was at grass 
An’ that is why I’m ’ere. 


“ Ay, listen to our little man now, 
singin’ an’ shoutin’ as tho’ trouble 
had niver touched him. D’ you re- 
member when he went mad with the 
home-sickness?” said Mulvaney, re- 
calling a never-to-be-forgotten season 
when Ortheris waded through the 
deep waters of affliction and behaved 
abominably. ‘But he’s talkin’ bitter 
truth, though. Eyah! 


‘My very worst frind from beginnin’ to 
ind 
By the blood av a mouse was mesilf ! ” 


“Hark out!” he continued, jump- 
ing to his feet. “What did I tell 
you, sorr ¢” 

Fttl! spttl! whttl / went the rifles 
of the picket in the darkness, and we 
heard heavy feet rushing towards us as 
Ortheris tumbled past me and into his 
great-coat, It is an impressive thing 
even in peace to see an armed camp 
spring to life with clatter of accoutre- 
ments, click of Martini-levers, and 
blood-curdling speculations as to the 
fate of missing boots. “ Pickets dhriven 
in,” said Mulvaney, staring like a buck 
at bay into the soft clinging gloom, 
“Stand by an’ kape close to us. If 
"tis cav’lry they may blundher into the 
fires.” 

The thrice-blessed bugles spoke, and 
the rush to form square began. 
There is much rest and peace in the 
heart of a square, if you arrive in 
time and are not trodden upon too 
frequently: The smell of leather 
belts, fatigue uniform, and packed 
humanity, is comforting. 
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A dull grumble that seemed to come 
from every point of the compass at 
once struck our listening ears, and 
little thrills of excitement ran down 
the faces of the square. Those who 
write so learnedly about judging dis- 
tance by sound should hear cavalry 
on the move at night. A high-pitched 
yell on the left told us that the dis- 
turbers were allies, the cavalry of 
the attack, who had missed their 
direction in the darkness, and were 
feeling blindly for some sort of sup- 
port and camping-ground. The diffi- 
culty explained, they jingled on. 


“ Double pickets out there ; by your 
arms lie down and sleep the rest,” said 
the major, and the square melted away 
as the men scrambled for their places 
by the fires. 


When I woke I saw Mulvaney, the 
night-dew gemming his moustache, 
leaning on his rifle at picket, lonely 
as Prometheus on his rock, with I 
know not what vultures tearing his 
liver. 
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INSIDE THE HOUSE. 


BY A SPECTATOR, 


WHATEVER may be said, and per- 
haps more than enough has been said, 
of the deterioration of the modern 
House of Commons from the high 
standard of the past, it is impossible 
for any intelligent politician of the 
present day to find the House of 
Commons itself an uninteresting 
assembly. Old members remember 
how three and twenty years ago 
opponents of reform used to prophesy 
the reign of mediocrity and dulness 
amongst the chosen of the people 
which a democratic franchise was sure 
to produce. Two sweeping reform 
bills have passed since then, and 
surely by this time if ever we should 
have reached “that level plain of 
democracy where every ant’s-hill is 
a& mountain, and every thistle is a 
forest-tree.” Yet experience has 
taught us that now as formerly great 
men exist and still soar above their 
fellows ; that now as formerly political 
struggles are fought over great prin- 
ciples, and that so far as regards 
variety in its composition and indi- 
viduality amongst its members, the 
present House of Commons compares 
favourably with any of its prede- 
cessors. 

There has been no doubt much 
change in the personnel of the House 
of Commons; but that change has 
surely not rendered less interesting 
the character of that assembly. No 
one would wish that the representation 
of the great British people, with all its 
varied classes, interests, opinions, and 
prejudices, should be drawn entirely 
from that section of society which 
finds an entrance into the clubs of 
the West-end. Variety is indeed the 
most salient characteristic of the M.P. 
species as existing in the twelfth 


Parliament of Queen Victoria. There 
is undoubtedly present in the House 
of Commons much that is dull, much 
that ‘is commonplace, much that is 
ridiculous, something (I regret to have 
to add) that is offensive,—even in the 
best plum-pudding there will always 
be more suet than plums; yet un- 
doubtedly there is present also much 
that is eminent. Many a member, 
apart altogether from the interest be- 
longing to political life, is conscious of 
the pleasure of enjoying the com- 
panionship of men who are, on their 
own subjects or in their own pursuits, 
universally recognized authorities. 
There is something encyclopedic 
about the House of Commons. A 
member perhaps has a puzzle in his 
mind connected with some question 
of trade, of banking, of law. He has 
at his elbow some of the most eminent 
merchants, bankers, lawyers, in the 
kingdom. If his personal tastes are 
towards abstract science, he knows 
where to find an ex-president of the 
British Association. One friend will 
tell him all about the institutions and 
social life of the most modern of 
nations; while another with no less 
geniality will expatiate on the simpler 
habits of the primitive man, Sir 
Henry Roscoe, Sir Lyon Playfair, Sir 
George Trevelyan, Mr. Arthur Balfour, 
Mr. Courtney, and many others, are 
in different ways and degrees men 
to whom belongs a personal interest 
apart altogether from the fact that 
they are engaged in political life and 
are chosen representatives of the 
people. There is hardly a taste or 
pursuit that has not its devotee in the 
House of Commons. On questions 
of trade and class it is invaluable 
that those who look at them from 
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different stand-points should compare 
notes and exchange views in the easy 
social intercourse of the lobby or the 
tea-room. There it is as easy to learn 
at first hand the opinions and feelings 
of the trades’ unionists and the 
working miners, as of the employer 
and the capitalist. Authorities upon 
military and naval strategy, university 
professors and university oars, doctors, 
lawyers, authors, journalists, agri- 
culturalists, sportsmen, make a rare 
medley ; and a man must indeed be 
strangely constituted if out of such 
elements he cannot find fellowship 
and interests to his taste. ‘Soldier, 
Sailor, Tinker, Tailor, Apothecary, 





Ploughboy, ” the terrors of breach 
of privilege compel an _ imperfect 
quotation. Assuredly there is no sign 


as yet, taking the United Kingdom 
as a whole, either that the best men 
in the country are turning their backs 
upon a political life, or that our de- 
mocratic constituencies are inclined to 
turn their backs upon eminent men. 

Within the House of Commons the 
spirit of party predominates, and 
though it often happens that this 
spirit rises to a reckless and dangerous 
height, it is party feeling which alone 
gives to a crowd of six hundred and 
seventy men the capacity of performing 
the functions which modern practice 
intrusts to the House of Commons. In 
the House of Commons of to-day, 
which has just met for its fifth session, 
party developments are of an unusual 
and unprecedented character. Party 
arrangements are obviously not in a 
condition of stable equilibrium. Party 
leadership, possibly party principles 
and watchwords are about to undergo 
a sweeping change. The present con- 
dition of politics, and not within the 
walls of Parliament alone, is evidently 
transitional ; and at such a time it is 
more than ever interesting to use our 
eyes, to watch both men and events, 
so as not to be taken by surprise by 
new developments which may be very 
close upon us. 

The new member on entering the 
House for the first time at the bar, 
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and looking to his right and to his 
left, and then up to the Speaker, in 
full-bottomed wig, sitting grave and 
stately high above the three clerks at 
the table on which reposes the golden 
mace, symbol that the House is in 
session, surveys a scene in outward 
appearance precisely the same as that 
which has presented itself to the eyes 
of spectators since the opening of the 
present Houses of Parliament very 
early in the Queen’s reign. The cheers 
which greet the speeches on the one 
side and the other show that as for- 
merly there are gathered on the right 
hand of the Chair those who support 
the Government of the day, while 
facing them sit their political oppo- 
nents. A very few days, however, will 
show our new member that while the 
Conservatives who occupy the minis- 
terial benches constitute a party with 
a regular organization, recognized 
leaders, and party whips, a much less 
simple state of things exists on the 
opposite side of the House. The 
Irish party, for instance, led by Mr. 
Parnell, occupies the benches on the 
opposition side below the gangway. 
Mr. Parnell and Mr. Parnell’s friends 
have always occupied that part of the 
House whether the ministry of the 
day happened to be Liberal or Con- 
servative. There was precedent for 
this in the practice of the extreme 
Radicals in the earlier Parliaments 
after 1832, Joseph Hume, Cobbett, 
and one or two more always sat on 
the opposition side of the House be- 
cause no man sufficiently liberal for 
them ever was in office. Hume in- 
deed always occupied the same seat, 
where we are told he used frequently 
to be seen eating pears with which 
he filled his pockets before en- 
tering the House! Mr. Parnell’s 
party has an organization entirely 
separate and distinct from that which 
is held by Mr. Gladstone, though at 
present cordially co-operating with it. 
On the same side of the House sit 
another political group of members, 
the Liberal Unionists, who, unlike 
the Irishmen, claim that they have 

















always been and still remain Liberals, 
and who in the past have done 
much to secure the triumphs of 
the Liberal party. They again have 
at present a separate organization, 
and act in cordial alliance with the 
Conservative ministry. Fourthly, 
there is a group of some seventy or 
eighty members of the advanced 
radical school; who however, while 
boasting their own whips, and pro- 
claiming their dissatisfaction with the 
half-hearted liberalism of the minis- 
try of Mr. Gladstone, follow him on to 
the Irish question, and on any other 
which they consider may lead to the 
overthrow of the present Government. 
This party is stronger than is gener- 
ally supposed, and more will be heard 
of it in the future. Lastly there is 
the regular opposition led by Mr. 
Gladstone and the ex-officials of his 
last ministry. Their whips are an ex- 
Junior Lord of the Treasury and an 
ex-Comptroller of the Queen’s House- 
hold, useful men of business, no doubt, 
but hardly of the type most in favour 
with the bulk of the party composing 
Mr. Gladstone’s following. To this 
orthodox section of the opposition be- 
long those old Liberals who along 
with Mr. Gladstone have adopted the 
cause of Home Rule. Messrs. Whit- 
bread, Rathbone, Charles Parker, Sir 
Hussey Vivian, Sir Joseph Pease, and 
Sir Bernard Samuelson are among 
these ; so are Messrs. Wallace, Handel 
Cossham, Cobb, Pickersgill, Clarke, 
and Picton. All follow the standard 
of Mr. Gladstone on questions of vital 
importance, yet the first half-dozen 
who respond to the whip of Mr. 
Morley and Mr. Marjoribanks are 
politically distinguishable without a 
microscope from the last half-dozen 
who are rallied to the fight by 
the voices of Mr. Jacoby and Mr. 
Stanhope. 

The old organization of the Liberal 
Party was shattered on the 8th April, 
1886, by the introduction of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Bill to substitute for the 
single Parliament and Government of 
the United Kingdom, two Parliaments 
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with separate executives, one for 
Ireland and one for Great Britain. 
Six days later Lord Hartington and 
Lord Salisbury, accompanied by many 
members of the Liberal and Conser- 
vative parties, stood side by side on the 
stage of Her Majesty’s Theatre, and 
proclaimed to a vast gathering and to 
the country their determination to 
uphold the Union, and to make such 
sacrifices of party as might be neces- 
sary to assure it. The month of April, 
1886, saw the birth of a new era 
in the history of British parties. 
In the last four years things have 
but developed along the same lines ; 
there has been no change in direc- 
tion. And the curious state of 
parties in the House of Commons 
of to-day is evidence of the enduring 
consequences of the new departure 
that was made when Mr. Gladstone 
invited the country to adopt the Home 
Rule policy of Mr. Parnell. 

In all probability no first day of 
the Session ever before brought to- 
gether so large an attendance of 
members. It had become known that 
the leaders of the opposition were 
determined even before the Queen’s 
Speech could be read to debate the 
subject of the now notorious “ fac- 
simile letters.” It was not easy to 
understand what the House was ex- 
pected to do. The Times had with- 
drawn the letters, had admitted that 
it had been imposed upon, had paid 
damages to an amount which, though 
not exceeding one twentieth part of 
his original claim, Mr. Parnell had 
been content to accept. What then 
remained to be done until the House 
had learned the result of the investi- 
gation it had appointed to be made 
into the accusations brought by The 
Times against Mr. Parnell’s policy? 
However, almost as soon as the 
Speaker took the chair the tall form 
of Sir William Harcourt was seen in 
close confabulation with that autho- 
rity, and members at once guessed 
that he had obtained permission to 
raise the history of the letters as a 
breach of privilege even before the 
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Queen’s Speech had been read. And 
so it was, 

Between Mr. Parnell and The Times, 
he said, justice perhaps had been done. 
But the House itself had been out- 
raged ; and its dignity required that 
the editor of The Times should be 
summoned to the bar. The House of 
Commons thought otherwise. It may 
be that a proprietor of a newspaper 
who has libelled a member of Parlia- 
ment in his political character, has 
committed a breach of privilege. In 
all probability the conduet of The 
Times did amount to a breach of 
privilege ; but it was for the House 
to determine whether it would be 
more in the interests of the business 
of the country and of its own dignity 
to take notice of it. Every one re- 
membered that Mr. Parnell and Mr. 
O’Brien were proprietors of United 
Ireland, a paper whose foul charges 
and false allegations against members 
of Parliament have again and again 
been published with impunity. If the 
House is to punish breach of privilege 
by newspapers, good-bye to the per- 
formance of its proper duties. Surely 
its dignity would be better consulted 
by doing its own work, than by sum- 
moning to its bar and scolding the 
editors and printers of offending jour- 
nals. The debate was, in some respects, 
an unreal one. Sir William Harcourt’s 
ponderous periods about “ the dignity 
of this House,” the “ deterioration in 
the morality of our public men,” the 
odiousness of political calumny, and 
so on, succeeded each in rather monoto- 
nous cadence ; and the Irish benches, 
to whom Sir William so often turns 
for sympathy and applause, are hardly 
an audience to be deeply moved by 
appeals of that particular nature. 
The real reason of the desire to discuss 
this old theme at the earliest possible 
moment could only be explained by 
a wish that the debate should precede 
the publication of the Judges’ report 
upon Zhe Times's allegations, which it 
was known was at that moment in type 
and would be presented ina few hours. 
The only successful speech was in fact 


that of the Irish leader. He at least had 
been seriously and personally attacked ; 
the particular form of inquiry which 
at one time he had demanded had 
been refused him; his word had been 
disbelieved. It was pardonable in him 
therefore to make light of theextraordi- 
nary advantages the Government had 
offered to him to clear his character ; 
it was perhaps excusable in him, 
though not in Sir William Harcourt, 
to treat The Times as if it had acted 
in the matter with full knowledge of 
the baselessness of its accusations, as 
if it had been the perpetrator in- 
stead of the victim of a conspiracy 
resting on forgery and falsehood. 
Mr. Parnell spoke quietly, and spoke 
more fluently than is common with 
him, and he obtained an attentive and 
even sympathetic hearing. Members 
turned eagerly to listen to him. How- 
ever much Sir William Harcourt may 
have desired to concentrate attention 
upon the accident of the letters, every- 
one remembered that against Mr. Par- 
nell and the Irish Parliamentary party 
there had been brought other charges 
of the utmost gravity. What is the 
truth about the Parnellite party? Is 
it a political association working to 
obtain constitutional ends by con- 
stitutional means, or is it a con- 
spiracy to effect by criminal agencies 
“the disintegration and dismember- 
ment of the empire”’ ? 

Mr. Parnell, be he statesman or 
arch-conspirator, is in appearance and 
manner a gentleman. Dressed in 
a long, tight-fitting frock coat, 
and with his right hand for the 
most part in his trouser-pocket, he 
quietly discourses to the House of Com- 
mons in a style the very opposite of 
that in which some of his most conspic- 
uous lieutenants habitually indulge. 
In an effective speech he _pro- 
ceeded to point out the extreme risk 
he would have incurred by taking 
proceedings for libel against The Zimes 
while ignorant of the persons from 
whom Zhe Times had obtained the 
letters, and whose name 7he Times had 
again and again declared its fixed 
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determination not to disclose. Had 
he been plaintiff in an action, he would 
have had to prove that the letter was 
a forgery ; how could he feel confident 
of doing this in the face of strong 
expert evidence to the contrary, and 
if the history of the document in ques- 
tion was to be kept carefully concealed ? 
Mr. Parnell was, however, far less suc- 
cessful in showing that a committee 
of the House of Commons would have 
been a good tribunal to inquire into 
this or the other charges against him. 
Members of Parliament are political 
partizans, and therefore singularly ill- 
fitted to act judicially in investigations 
of extreme political importance. “ You 
did not care,” said Mr. Parnell, ad- 
dressing the Government, “whether 
the letters were forged or not. You 
wanted to use them as a political 
engine.” This gave Mr. W. H. Smith 
the opportunity, in three sentences, of 
putting the Government’s answer to 
Sir William Harcourt’s motion more 
effectively than it had yet been done 
in the elaborate speeches of his col- 
leagues. On behalf of his party he 
declared his satisfaction that Mr. 
Parnell had been completely cleared 
of every suspicion of having written 
the notorious letter, he denounced the 
perpetrator of the forgery as he de- 
served, and then asked the House of 
Commons, in the interests of business 
and also for the sake of its own dig- 
nity, to reject as inexpedient the course 
of action recommended by Sir William 
Harcourt. At midnight the House 
by a majority of forty-eight approved 
the action of Mr. Smith. 

Thus it happened that it was not 
till midday on Wednesday that the 
Queen’s Speech was read by the 
Speaker with all due formalities. 
There, at this most unaccustomed 
hour, sat on the bench immedi- 
ately behind ministers, the mover 
and seconder of the Address, Mr. 
Royden and Lord Brooke. They 


were both in full uniform; indeed, it 
was whispered that both had been in 
uniform more or less since five o’clock 
No one could 


the preceding evening ! 
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tell when the Privilege debate might 
have ended. The House of Commons 
is never so thinly attended and so dull 
as during the first hour of a Wednes- 
day’s sitting, so that the good speeches 
of which these gentlemen delivered 
themselves fell upon the ears of a very 
limited audience ; and of course no one 
had cared to come down early out of 
curiosity to hear a Queen’s Speech 
which had been read and debated in 
the House of Lords the previous day, 
and which had been printed in every 
newspaper in the land. 

During the greater part of the 
time occupied in moving and seconding 
the Address, Mr. John Morley was 
almost the sole occupant of the front 
Opposition bench, occasionally jot- 
ing down a pencil note, and clearly 
contemplating the possibility of 
having to make the speech which 
by custom is always delivered by 
the leader of the Opposition. Mr. 
Gladstone, however, came in, and on 
Lord Brooke’s resuming his seat rose 
to reply. In our system of govern- 
ment the statesman who leads the 
Opposition wields an influence over the 
policy and destinies of the country 
which is often only second to that of 
the Prime Minister himself. In every- 
thing but a technical sense he is 
amongst the most important of those 
who as a matter of fact do govern the 
country. There were times during 
1876, 1877, and 1878, when the 
foreign policy of Great Britain was 
swayed rather by Mr. Gladstone in 
Opposition than by Mr. Disraeli the 
Prime Minister. On the present occa- 
sion Mr. Gladstone speaks with the 
calm, deliberate, responsible manner 
which shows him at his best. He is 
just back from college life at Oxford, 
his eighty years sit lightly upon him, 
and he is evidently in the best of 
spirits and the most genial of humours. 
Speaking without vehemence, yet al- 
ways impressively, and with the fre- 
quent and familiar gesture in which 
his right hand with outstretched thumb 
is thrown back over his head and again 
extended in front of him, he goes 
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through the most material statements 
of the Speech. As regards Portugal 
he is substantially well satisfied, 
though the style of Lord Salis- 
bury’s despatches is somewhat ex- 
asperating; but what else could be 
expected from one who possessed “such 
an unbounded store of sarcastic re- 
sources?” ‘ When an individual has 
a particular gift which he holds in 
great abundance, it is very difficult 
altogether to abstain from some super- 
fluous manifestation of it;” and had 
there been any censorship of de- 
spatches, as there would have been 
had the Prime Minister not himself 
been the Foreign Secretary, the lan- 
guage of these despatches might have 
been softened and improved. The 
prospect of Local Government legis- 
lation for Ireland he welcomed, whilst 
frankly warning ministers that the 
introduction of a bill “conceived in a 
niggardly spirit” would do more harm 
than good, and tend to give encourage- 
ment to further demands. He rejoiced 
at the increased prosperity of Ireland, 
but could not attribute it to the co- 
ercive policy of the Government, But 
what, he asked, had happened to the 
Sugar Bounties Bill? Baron de Worms 
had been made a privy councillor, and 
thus a solemn seal of approval had been 
affixed to his proposal of last year! 
A smile overspread the features even of 
the ministers opposite him, and on the 
face of the leader of the House 
extended from ear to ear. The hit 


was fair, and Mr. W. H. Smith pos- 
sesses a quality which goes far to 
make men popular, namely, the capa- 
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city of enjoying a joke aimed against 
himself, 1 

When Mr. Gladstone sits down men 
feel that the session has opened quietly, 
no hint of an amendment to the 
Address, no indignation with minis- 
ters for their administration of affairs 
during the recess. But Mr. Labouchere 
leads the extreme Radicals, and 
Mr. Parnell is also a leader, and, 
notwithstanding Mr. Gladstone, they 
have much to criticize, and amend- 
ments to move. The former objects 
to Lord Salisbury’s management of 
differences with Portugal; but the 
House is not interested in his objec- 
tions. He knows he is not supported 
in the country, especially in Scotland : 
Mr. Gladstone will not help him ; and 
he has no heart to press his amend- 
ment to a division. Mr. Parnell is a 
more determined critic, but long before 
he has finished his customary philippic 
against Mr. Balfour, the thoughts of 
his audience are once more turned to 
another side of the Irish question by 
the appearance of a Blue Book that 
has been expected and will be read 
with an eagerness not commonly 
vouchsafed to that form of literature. 
For many days to come—possibly for 
more than Mr. Parnell may think 
quite necessary or convenient—the 
attention of the House, and not only 
of the House, will be concentrated 
less on the Parnellites’s opinion on the 
state of Ireland than on the Commis- 
sioners’s opinion on the state of the 
Parnellites. 


15th February, 1890, 














